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Tl  FFANY  &  CO. 


The  largest  stock  or  dia¬ 
monds,  PEARLS  AND  PRECIOUS 
STONES  in  the  world 

The  stock  is  so  inclusive 

AS  TO  ANTICIPATE  EVERY 
INDIVIDUAL  TASTE 

Exclusive  patterns  or 

SILVER  WHICH  CANNOT  BE 
OBTAINED  ELSEWHERE 


The  stock  is  so  complete 

THAT  IT  WILL  FULLY  REPAY 
A  CAREFUL  INSPECTION 

The  most  notable  collection 

OF  PEARLS  AND  PEARL  NECKLACES 
EVER  OFFERED 

All  prices  are  consistent 

WITH  THE  QUALITY  OF  MATERLAL 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Tiffany  &  Co.s  Blue  Book  gives  par 

TITULARS  OF  THEIR  STOCK.  MODERATE 
PRICES  ARE  A  FEATURE  OF  THEIR  BUSINESS 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 
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“Spring  Song” 


From  d7tdCendelssohn,s“ Songs  Without  Words ” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  wonderful 
satisfaction  to  you  to  sit  at  a 
piano  and  play  the  “Spring  Song”  ( \ . 
with  all  the  charm  of  expression  t) 

and  grace  of  interpretation  that  -\'\ 

Mendelssohn  had  in  mind? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  revelation 
for  you,  yourself,  to  bring  out  the  transparent, 
simple  melody  and  graceful  accompaniment 
sparkling  with  all  the  delicate  and  evanescent 
impressions  of  Springtime. 

You  can  do  all  this! 

No  practice  or  study  is  required  to  enable 
you  to  master  the  technique  of  the  “Spring 
Song”  and  hundreds  of  other  compositions  placed  at  your  instant  com¬ 
mand  by  the 

KRANICH  &  BACH 
PLAYER  PIANO 

THE  HICHEST-CRADE  PLAYER  PIANO  IN  THE 
WORLD  BUILT  COMPLETELY  IN  ONE  FACTORY 
It  contains  beyond  question  the  most  highly 
developed  self- playing  mechanism  ever  evolved, 
with  devices  for  purely  personal  and  artistic 
interpretation  so  fascinating  as  to  be  almost 
human  in  effectiveness.  What  is  especially 
important  is  that  this  Player  Action  is  made 
exclusively  by  Kranich  &  Bach  and  found  in 
no  other  make  of  piano  whatsoever. 

It  may  also  be  played  by  hand  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  keyboard  without  change. 

Sold  on  convenient  monthly  payments,  if  desired. 
Write  for  full  ivformation  to 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

233-5  East  23d  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  International  Studio 


Copyright,  1912 .  by  John  Lane  Company 


Plates 


CONTENTS,  FEBRUARY,  1912 


Bas-Relief — Architectural  Detail 
Designed  by 

HARRY  ALLAN  JACOBS 

See  Contents  Page 

SIR  ALFRED  EAST,  A.R.A., 
P.R.B.A. 

Water  Color 

The  Cathedral  Church,  Algeciras 
See  page  Ixxxii 

SIR  ALFRED  EAST,  A.R.A., 
P.R.B.A. 

Water  Color 
A  Stormy  Evening 
See  page  261 

SIR  ALFRED  EAST,  A.R.A., 
P.R.B.A. 

Water  Color 
Evening  Glow,  Venice 
See  page  265 

CHARLES  COTTET 

Oil  Painting 

Pecheurs  Bretons  Debarquant  du 
Goemon 
See  page  271 

MARIE  THEINER  AND 
HELENA  JOHNOVA 

Design  for  Embroidered  Applique 
Panel 

See  page  281 

MARIE  THEINER  AND 
HELENA  JOHNOVA 

Design  for  Embroidered  Applique 
Panel 

See  page  281 

LESTER  G.  HORNBY 

Etching 

Cafe  du  Rond  Point 
See  page  291 

FELIX  ZIEM 

Oil  Painting 

Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice 
See  page  301 


TAPESTRIES  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


Eight  Illustrations. 


By  George  Leland  Hunter,  .lxxxiii 


THE  WATER  COLORS  OF  SIR  ALFRED  EAST 


Nine  Illustrations. 


By  Charles  Marriott. . .......  259 


CHARLES  COTTET,  PAINTER^OF  BRETON  LIFE  AND  SCENES 

Nine  Illustrations  By  Achille  Legard .  269 

THE  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN  AT  THE  PRAGUE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL 

Fifteen  illustrations.  By  Hedwig  Schanzer .  277 

ETCHINGS  BY fAMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS— II.  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 

Eleven  Illustrations  By  E.  A.  Taylor .  286 


THE  LATE  FELIX  ZIEM . By  A.  Beaumont. 

Six  Illustrations 


299 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB’S  FORTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION .  307 

Four  Illustrations 

RECENT  DESIGNS  IN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE .  310 

Eight  Illustrations 

STUDIO  TALK  (From  Our  Own  Correspondents) .  314 

Thirty-seven  Illustrations 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES: 

LONDON .  339 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES .  340 

THE  LAY  FIGURE:  On  the  Position  of  the  Follower.  .  342 

THE  WINTER  ACADEMY . By  Arthur  Hoeber  xci 

Six  Illustrations 

A  RENAISSANCE  OF  CITY  ARCHITECTURE  By  C.  Matlack  Price . xcvi 

Three  Illustrations 

EVELYN  BEATRICE  LONGMAN,  FEMININE  SCULPTOR 

Seven  illustrations  By  Jonathan  A.  Rawson,  Jr.  xcix 

IN  THE  GALLERIES .  civ 

Three  Illustrations 


INDEX,  VOL.  XLV, 


INCLUDING  NOV.  AND  DEC.,  1911,  AND 
JAN.  AND  FEB.,  1912  ISSUES^ 

SENT  ON  POSTAL  CARD3REQUEST  WITHOUT  CHARGE  TO  SUBSCIRBERS 

THE  GEnY  Ltiil'ER 

LIBRARY 
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Art  Galleries 


Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 
art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 


Address  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


LONDON  KYOTO 

OSAKA  BOSTON 

Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Works  of  Art  from  the 
Far  EaSt 

CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 

- of - 

INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


dAMES  H.  WINN 

■Artist  in  /PETALS  Designer  &  Maker  cf 
Distinctively  Individual ds^  Personal 


d  EWE  L  R  y 

Exclusive  DESIGNS  suhmitjed/br  remount¬ 
ing  ‘Diamonds  df^  ‘Precious  Stones  in 
new  (Or* artistic  f bums  appropriate, 
for  tfie  wearer  *  Prices  reasonable 
lyequests/or  designs  bu  mail  given 
prompts ds  careful  attention  ♦  ♦ 


FINE  ARTS  BV1LDING  CHICAGO 


SHERRIL  SCHELL 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London 

Portraits  by  Photography 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
Studio,  663  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Telephone,  6653  Plaza 


PAINTINGS 


BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  AND  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 

Rare  Etchings  by  WHISTLER,  FRANK  B  RANG  WAN,  A.R.A., 
SIR  SEYMOUR  IIADEN,  P.R.E.,  D.  \r.  CAMERON,  A.R.A. 
Paintings  by  FORAIN,  D.  Ar,  CAMERON,  JOHN  LA  VERY, 
COURBET,  FANTIN  LATOUR,  DAGNAN  BOUVERET,  LE 
SIDANER,  ISRAELS,  MAUVE  and  WEISSENBRUCH. 

260  FIFTH  AVE. ,  near  29th  St. ,  NEW  YORK 


Classical  art:  recent  ac¬ 
cessions  TO  THE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

Among  the  objects  in  the  Recent  Acces¬ 
sions  Room  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  one  of  the  most  attractive  is  the  stele 
of  a  young  girl  clothed  in  a  Doric  chiton, 
which  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Museum’s  collection  of  Greek  tombstones. 
She  is  represented  standing,  looking  to  the 
left  with  head  slightly  inclined,  holding  up 
in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  while  the  other 
grasps  a  bag.  In  style  the  figure  is  closely 
associated  with  the  maidens  on  the  eastern 


Copyright  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

STELE  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL 
ATTIC  FIFTH  CENTURY  B.C. 


frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  it  is  to  this 
period  that  the  relief  undoubtedly  be¬ 
longs. 

The  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  pose  and 
the  fine,  broad  treatment  of  the  drapery  are 
characteristic  of  the  best  period  in  Greek 
art.  Unfortunately  the  head  is  not  well 
preserved  and  a  hard  incrustation  covers 
part  of  the  surface.  The  height  is  3  feet 
3  inches. 

Among  the  bronzes  should  be  noted  a 
fine  statuette  of  Poseidon,  beautifully  pre¬ 
served  except  that  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  modern  patina  of  greenish  black 
color  (height  4 inches  [12.  icm.]).  He  is 
nude  and  stands  erect  with  his  weight  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  right  leg  and  the  left  slightly 
drawn  back.  His  left  arm  is  raised  and 
probably  held  the  trident;  the  right,  of 
which  only  the  upper  part  is  preserved,  is 
lowered. 

This  type  goes  back  to  an  original 
of  the  early  fourth  century  B.C.,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  famous  bronze  statuette 
in  the  Antiquarian,  Munich.  This  type 
became  generally  accepted  as  a  fitting  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Poseidon,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  extant  copies.  The  present^ex- 
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PRINT-COLLECTORS 

QUARTERLY 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


The  February  Number  (Volume  Two,  Number  One)  of  The  Print- 
Collector’S  Quarterly  will  contain  the  following  illustrated  articles: 

JEAN  MORIN  (1600-1666) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

AUGUSTE  LEPERE 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTION  OF  THE  ALBRIGHT 
ART  GALLERY,  BUFFALO 

By  WILLIS  O.  CHAPIN 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 

By  MARTIN  HARDIE 

CHARLES  JACQUE 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

The  Print-Collector’S  Quarterly  is  published  in  February, 
April,  October  and  December  of  each  year.  It  measures  7x4  X 
inches,  is  copiously  illustrated,  bound  in  gray  paper  covers,  and  is 
printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York. 

The  price  of  The  Print-Collector’S  Quarterly  is  One  Dollar 

a  year. 


Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 

Publishers 

4  East  39TH  Street,  New  York  City 
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MONA  LISA 


(Donna  Lisa  del  Gioconda) 

By  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

This  famous  painting  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  added  promi¬ 
nence  by  reason  of  having 
been  mysteriously  stolen  from 
the  Louvre.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  reported  as  having 
once  offered  $5,000,000  for  the 
“Mona  Lisa,”  which  was  refused . 

We  have  a  most  beautiful  re¬ 
production  in  color  of  this 
painting  issued  by  the  Medici 
Society.  So  perfect  it  is,  that 
even  the  delicate  crackle  of  the 
original  paint  and  varnish  is  re¬ 
produced.  Height  23|  inches, 
width  16  inches.  Price  $10.00. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS  -  4  Park  Square,  Boston 

Sole  Agent  in  U.  S.  A.  for  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 


The  Anderson  Art  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 

Public  Sales  of 

Private  A.rt  and  Literary  Collections 

Special  attention  given  to  meritorious  art  collections, 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  which  our  magnificent 
new  galleries  afford  the  most  ample  facilities.  Expert 
information  upon  request. 

Telephone  :  Bryant  7990 

_ 


R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 

ESTABLISHED  1841 

High-Class  Paintings 


Early  English 
American 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Barbizon 
Modern  Dutch 

320  BOYLSTON  ST. 


S?  Ehrich  Galleries 

jFlaetcrs4' 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 

Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th?  STREET,  N.  Y. 


ample  is  of  Roman  workmanship  and  is 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Leicester  Fosse, 
England.  The  loss  of  the  attributes  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether 
Zeus  or  Posedion  is  represented,  since  the 
same  attitude  is  used  for  both;  but  the 
bushy  hair  in  this  figure  makes  the  iden¬ 
tification  as  Poseidon  more  probable.  A 
charming  statuette  of  Poseidon,  in  the 
same  attitude,  only  reversed,  belonging  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  will  be  found 
in  the  Bronze  Room  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

A  statuette  of  Aphrodite,  of  good  work¬ 
manship,  but  somewhat  broken,  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  being  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  famous  Knidian  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles.  Both  legs  from  the  knees  down 
and  the  left  arm  from  below  the  shoulder 


Copyright  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
BRONZE  STATUETTE  OF  POSEIDON 


are  missing;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  left  hand  held  an  at¬ 
tribute,  as  is  usual  with  statuettes  oF  the 
Knidian  type,  or  whether  it  grasped  the 
drapery  at  her  side,  as  in  the  Praxitelean 
original.  But  the  attitude  of  the  left  arm, 
the  position  of  the  legs,  the  pose  of  the 
head,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the 
body,  all  correspond  with  the  Knidian 
Aphrodite.  Moreover,  though  this  figure 
is  on  a  so  much  smaller  scale  and  executed 
in  Roman  times,  the  artist  has  been  able 
to  impart  to  it  something  of  the  charm  of 
its  famous  original. 

Other  recent  accessions  deserving  men¬ 
tion  are:  a  Roman  statuette  of  a  bull, 
notable  for  its  careful  execution.  The  head 
is  modeled  in  a  lifelike  manner  and  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  small  incisions, 
which  successfully  give  the  appearance  of 
an  animal’s  hide.  He  has  an  unusually 
large  dewlap.  The  tail  is  worked  in  a 
separate  piece  and  inserted. 

Of  great  beauty  is  a  large  Greek  marble 
head  of  a  youth  (height  13  inches),  evi¬ 
dently  broken  from  a  relief.  The  head  is 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

12  West  45th  Street  73  East  Van  Buren  Street 

MOULTON  RICKETTS 


BARBIZON 

DUTCH  AND  AMERICAN 

PAINTINGS 

WATER  COLOR  DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

MILWAUKEE 

535  Jackson  Street  PARIS 


Albert  Roullier 

PRINTSELLER 

Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings,  Old 
English  Mezzotints,  Artists’  Drawings, 
Fine  Picture  Framing 

CL  Recent  acquisitions  of  noted  original 
examples  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Van 
Leyden,  Claude  Gelee,  Van  Meeken, 

Meryon,  Whistler,  Haden,  Cameron, 

Buhot,  Lepere,  Jacque,  Gravesande, 
Leheutre,  Haig,  Fitton,  Contemporary 
English  and  American  Etchers.  Ex¬ 
clusive  control  for  the  United  Stales 
of  the  Etchings  by  George  C.  Aid. 

CL  The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  great  mod¬ 
ern  masters.  Any  booklet  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps.  ::  :: 

CLPdnts  will  be  sent  on  selection  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  a  proper  refer¬ 
ence, allchargesof  transmission  prepaid. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
Seventh  Floor,  410  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


MAISON  AD.  BRAUN  et  CIE. 

BRAUN  &  CO.,  Successors 

Fine  Art  Publishers 

13  West  46th  Street,  New  York 


Carbon  Prints  -  Color  Facsimiles 


A  collection  of  over  1 30,000  reproductions  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architec¬ 
ture  ir  the  world,  ideally  suited  to  the  decoration  of 

HOME  and  SCHOOLROOM 

A  Loan  Exhibit  of  400  Prints,  Gratis,  to 
Educational  Institutions 

(Particulars  upon  request) 

Illustrated  Extract  Catalogue  (800  cuts).  Fifty  cents 
Booklet  upon  request 


PARIS,  LONDON 


DORNACH  (Al.ace) 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRINT  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OK  AMERICA 
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THE  OLD  MASTERS  COMPLETE 


19  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  7,104 
reproductions.  Large  8vo. 

All  the  works  of  each  master  reproduced  most  faithfully  and  beautifully. 
Listed,  showing  galleries,  public  and  private,  where  originals  are  today. 


Vol.  Price 

I.  RAPHAEL,  275  reproductions . 2.40 

II.  REMBRANDT,  Paintings,  643  reproductions . 4.20 

III.  TITIAN,  284  reproductions . 2.40 

IV.  DUERER.  471  reproductions.  3.00 

V.  RUBENS,  551  reproductions . 3.60 

VI.  VELASQUEZ,  1 72  reproductions .  2.10 

VII.  MICHELANGELO,  169  reproductions . 1.80 

VIII.  REMBRANDT,  Etchings,  408  reproductions . 2.40 

IX.  SCHWIND,  1265  reproductions . 4.50 

X.  CORREGGIO  196  reproductions . 2.10 

XI.  DONATELLO,  277  reproductions . 2.40 

X*I.  UHDE,  285  reproductions .  3.00 

XIII.  VAN  DYCK,  537  reproductions . 4.50 

XIV.  MEMLING,  197  reproductions . 2.10 

XV.  HANS  THOMA,  874  reproductions . 4.50 

XVI.  ANDREA  MANTEGNA,  200  reproductions  2.40 

XVII.  ALFRED  RETHEL,  drawings.  Paintings,  300  reproductions. . 2.70 

XVIII.  FRA  ANGELICO,  327  reproductions . 2.70 

XIX.  LIEBERMANN,  304  reproductions . 3.00 


PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SET  (19  VOLS.),  $50 

“The  great  merit  of  these  bocks  overall  other  excellent  publications  heretofore  available  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  fur¬ 
nish  nota  mere  selection  of  the  masters’ work,  but  a  complete  reproduction  of  the  entire  series.” — The  Ini.  Studio. 
’TJ'he  only  complete  series  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  World's  jdrt  at  cost  price 

WE  PREPAY  FORWARDING  CHARGES  ON  ALL  DIRECT  ORDERS 


RITTER  &  FLEBBE, 


Correspondence  Solicited 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET 


,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


APPLIED  ART  PAYS 


Study  Applied  Art  at  home. 

Personal  Correspondence  System. 
Eminent  Instructors.  More  than  12 
years  successful  teaching1.  Practical  re- 
s.piLswoRTn  suits  guaranteed.  Our  students  in  demand  by 
Founder&Art  leading  employersof  artists.  Applied  Art  Courses 
Director  in  COMMERCIAL  DRAWING,  ILLUSTRATING  .TEACH¬ 

ERS  NORMAL,  FASHION,  LETTERING  AND  DESIGN,  CARTOON¬ 
ING, PHOTO  RETOUCHING,  ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE,  Etc, 
Endorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

Residence  Finishing  School  for  Advanced  Students. 
Artists’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students. 

SCHOOL  OK  APPLIED  ART,  Year  Book  free. 

■  504.  Applied  Art  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mick.  , — ^ 

The  Wolfer  Press 


304-310  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Phone:  1147  Gramercy 


WANTED 

Original  and  fertile  designer  for 
Booklets,  Folders,  Posters  and  General 
Commercial  Work.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  large  Middle  West  city. 
State  salary  expected  and  experience. 
Address:  “Capable,”  care  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN 

By  A.  F.  G.  Bell  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

This  volume,  while  omitting  descriptions  of  buildings  and 
cities  which  are  to  be  found  in  guide  books,  gives  glimpses  of 
rural  Spain  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  Navarre,  Old  Castile, 
Catalonia  and  some  aspects  of  cities,  such  as  Toledo  and  Seville. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  GO. 

110-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


A 


Rembrandt 

Colors 


"Made 

in 

Holland  ’ 


W  Noted  for  their  surprising  bril¬ 
liancy,  permanence  and  easy- 
working  qualities,  Rembrandt 
Colors  have  become  widely  used  by 
many  famous  American  and  European 
Artists,  whose  testimonials  are  at 
your  disposal. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  Rembrandt  Colors.  Ask  him.  If 
be  won ’t,  send  to  us. 

IV rite  for  handsome  Color  Book 

TALENS  &  SON 

American  Office 

1095  Clinton  A.ve.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


slightly  raised  and  turned  to  the  left.  The 
characteristics  of  its  style  point  to  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  and  more  especially  to 
the  school  of  Skopas  as  its  origin.  As  this 
is  the  first  Skopasian  head  of  importance  in 
the  Museum’s  collection.it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  most 
individual  of  Greek  sculptors.  Unmistak¬ 
able  even  to  the  casual  observer  is  the  qual- 


Copyright  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

BRONZE  STATUETTE  OF  APHRODITE 
KNIDIAN  TYPE 


ity  of  intensity  which  is  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  Skopasian  heads  and  which 
becomes  particularly  noticeable  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  calm,  dreamy  expression 
of  the  heads  of  Praxiteles,  the  younger  con¬ 
temporary  of  Skopas.  The  expression  of 
fiery  energy  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
peculiarities  of  techinique  which  can  all  be 
well  studied  in  this  head:  The  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  is  made  very  prominent  so  as 
to  project  beyond  the  upper  half.  The  eyes 
thus  appear  very  deep  set,  an  effect  which 
is  heightened  by  the  abrupt  transition  from 
the  brow  to  the  socket  of  the  eye.  The 
lower  lid  is  strongly  marked,  but  the  outer 
end  of  the  upper  lid  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
overhanging  brow.  The  muscle  below  the 
eye  is  well  developed,  thus  rounding  out 
the  deep  hollow  in  which  the  eye  is  set. 
The  eye  itself  is  wide  open  and  turned  up¬ 
ward. 

The  nose  is  rather  large,  with  in¬ 
flated  nostrils,  and  the  sensitive  lips  are 
slightly  parted.  The  shape  of  the  head  is 
broad  and  short. 
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EVIVAL  OF  AN  ANCIENT  ART 


A  great  many  years  ago  a  nun 
in  an  old  convent  of  southern  France  origi¬ 
nated  the  art  of  “pen  painting,”  a  process 
applied  to  silks,  satins,  velvets  or  linens, 
resulting  in  effects  equaling  the  finest  em¬ 
broidery.  Quite  recently  this  form  of  art 
has  undergone  a  revival,  especially  in 
Europe,  and  among  its  interested  patrons 
may  be  counted  no  less  a  personage  than 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 

When  done  by  an  expert  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  artistic  effects  which  may  be 
obtained  by  pen  painting,  both  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  fabrics  to  which  the  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  applied  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  uses  to  which  the  finished 
work  may  be  put — gowns,  gauze  scarfs, 
curtains  and  hangings,  upholstery  fabrics, 
wall  coverings,  table  covers,  centerpieces, 
etc. 

Briefly,  the  process  of  pen  painting  con¬ 
sists  of  the  application  of  decorative  de¬ 
signs  to  the  fabrics  by  the  use  of  paints  in¬ 
stead  of  silks.  The  substance  used  is  a 
combination  of  a  special  form  of  oil  colors 
and  a  powder  which  gives  body  to  the  de¬ 
sign.  It  is,  therefore,  impervious  to  water 
and  may  be  washed,  provided  the  fabric 
will  stand  such  treatment.  Being  very 
elastic,  it  is  not  injured  by  folding.  Few 
forms  of  decorative  work,  in  fact,  are  so 
nearly  indestructible. 


A 


NEW  SKETCHING  PENCIL 


Inasmuch  as  the  Studio  has  been 
foremost  in  recording  and  encouraging 
recent  developments  in  the  line  of  pencil 
sketching,  it  is  fitting  that  its  columns 
should  also  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of 
sketching  pencil  recently  placed  on  the 
market.  This  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
carpenter’s  pencil,  with  broad,  flat  lead. 
It  may  thus  be  gripped  by  all  the  fingers 
arid  the  thumb,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
charcoal  is,  enabling  the  artist  to  work  with 
freedom  and  dash.  The  flat  lead  surface  is 
also  of  the  greatest  service  for  drawing  in 
the  shadows,  being  used  almost  like  a  brush. 
This  new  pencil  comes  in  five  degrees,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  all  gradations  of  tone  and 
depth.  They  have  been  received  with  the 
greatest  acclaim  in  many  quarters. 


A  SPECIAL  course  of  lectures  on  The 
Decorative  Arts  will  be  given  on 
1  Wednesday  mornings  in  January 
and  February  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women. 

Prof.  H.  Langford  Warren,  director  of 
the  Architectural  School  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  lectured  on  January  3  on  “Gothic 
Architecture,”  and,  January  10,  on  “Eng¬ 
lish  Domestic  Architecture”;  Mons.  E.  J. 
A.  Duquesne,  January  17  and  24,  on 
“Versailles,  from  Its  Foundation  to  the 
Present  Day;”  Mr.  Albert  Sterner,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Society  of  Illustrators,  will 
give  an  address  on  “Portraiture  in  Art” 
and  “  Drawing”  on  January  31  and  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  respectively,  and  Mr.  John  Kim¬ 
berly  Mumford,  author  of  “OrientalRugs,” 
will  deliver  two  lectures,  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples  of  rugs,  February  14,  “Asiatic 
Weaving,  a  Sense  Art,”  and,  February  21, 
“Asiatic  Weaving,  Sublimation  of  a 
Craft.”  Course  tickets  are  $15.00,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  the  school.  Single 
lectures,  $2.00. 


Schools 


Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 
by  this  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


The  Art  Students’  League 

of  New  York 


Announces  the  opening  of  the  1  Oth  year  of  its 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


From  June  1  to  November  1 
Mr.  John  Carlson  will  conduct 

OUT-OF-DOOR  CLASSES  IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
AT  WOODSTOCK,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Winter  Term  Opens  October  2,  1911,  and 
Closes  May  25,  1912 

CLASSES  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Antique  Draw¬ 
ing,  Portrait,  Miniature  and  Still-Life  Painting, 
Modeling,  Illustration,  Costume  and  Life  Sketch.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Composition  and  Anatomy.  Special  class  in 
Composition  and  Mural  Decoration  under  Mr.  Kenneth 
Hayes  Miller. 

INSTRUCTORS 

E.  M.  Ashe  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein  Edward  Dufner  Hans  Pater  Hansen 

Hilda  Belcher  William  M.  Chase  Thomas  Fogarty  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

Alice  Beckington  John  F.  Carlson  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller  Agnes  Richmond 

George  B.  Bridgman  Frank  Vincent  DuMond  James  Earle  Fraser  Eugene  Speicher 

Catalogue  on  application  to 

THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

215  WEST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 


Incorporated  1892 


Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book  -  Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  and  Costume  Classes, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux-Arts  Architects. 


Free  Reference  Library 


160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  1— JUNE  I 
For  (Beginners  and  Advanced  Students 


DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Hoars:  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

SUCCESSOR  TO  CHASE  SCHOOL  REGENTS’  INCORPORATION 

INDIVIDUAL,  DAILY  INSTRUCTION 
PRINCIPLES  RATHER  THAN  FACTS 
DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR  DECORATION.  NORMAL  TRAINING 

Irving  R.  Wiles,  Martha  Walter,  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Wm.  M.  Odom,  Howard  Giles,  Zerelda  Rains, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Grace  Stoughton,  Margaret  Strudwick,  Otey  Farmer,  Jane  Martin 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER  5.  We  invite  special  attention  to  our  catalogue 

2237  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Director  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Executive  Sec’y 


■ 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lalayette  Ave.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes. 
Work  in  all  mediums.  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped 
Class  Rooms  in  Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with 
individual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing,  Life,  Portrait, 
Illustration,  Composition,  Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  24th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


S6e  HENRI  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Season  1911  - 1 2 

Life  Portrait  and  Composition  Classes  under 
the  instruction  of  Robert  Henri  and  Homer 
Boss. 

Catalogue  on  Application 

Studios:  1947  Broadway,  New  York. 


NON-RESIDENT  COURSES 
IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director 
The*e  courses  have  be^n  established  by  The  Prang 
Company  in  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  (Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Director), 
which  gives  full  credit  for  work  done.  One  year  of 
Non-Resident  work,  and  one  year  of  Resident  work, 
secures  two-year  Diploma.  Strong  courses  under  in¬ 
spiring  teachers  and  affiliation  with  large  New  York 
Art  School  offer  unusual  opportunities. 

For  announcement  of  courses,  address 

MISS  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL,  Registrar 
2237  Broadway,  New  York 


FOREIGN 


ALEXANDER  RGBINSON 
SKETCHING  TOURS 

12TH  SEASON 

INSTRUCTION  BY  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON 

SPAIN 

APPLY  AT  ONCE  TO 

BOSTON  BUREAU 

22  ALDWORTH  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Foreign  address:  Alexander  Robinson,  care  of 
London  City  &  Midland  Bank,  Finch  St.,  London. 


DOROTHEA  WARREN-O’HARA 

132  EAST  NINETEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

I nst ruction  in  the  Decorationof  Porcelain 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  — June  1  to  July  31 

AT  MY  NEW  YORK  STUDIO 

Information  regarding  Summer  School  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  Send  for  New  Catalogue  Designs. 


TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR 

THOMAS  SCHOOL  of  ART 

142  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Only  School  in  New  York  Which  Teaches 
Practical  Illustrating  Work 

Complete  training  in  Newspaper  Sketching, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Magazine  Illustrating,  Com¬ 
ics,  Cartoons. 

Positions  positively  assured  to  all  students. 
Day  and  evening  sessions.  New  students  en¬ 
roll  any  day. 

Short-term  courses.  Low  tuition  rates. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


CLARK-ELLI5 

nTuooira 

I7W.45TH,  ST,  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  E.  CLARK :=:  JOHN  G.  ELLIS 


Hand-Wrought  Jewelry,  Silverware  and 
Metal  Work.  A  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  taken  in  Jewelry  Work. 

Saturday  Class  for  Teachers 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  -j  Waic7-C.oloT  Painting 
t  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


For  Announcement 
of 


FRENCH  -  SPANISH  FRONTIER 

PAINTING  AND  SKETCHING  CLASS 

From  January  to  Aprii.  For  particulars  address 
Edward  Ertz,  F.N.B.A.,  33  Rue  Evariste-Baignol 
St.  Jean-de  Luz.  France. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART 
See  Page  14 


T 


HE  ROBINSON  CLASS 


Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  political 
conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  possibility  of 
unpleasant  complications  arising  there, 
Mr.  Alexander  Robinson  has  decided  to 
abandon  his  proposed  sketching  tour  to 
that  country  and  instead  will  take  his  class 
once  more  to  Spain  for  the  spring  months. 


N 


EW  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


February  brings  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  records  by  Mme.  Bernice  de  Pas- 
quali,  the  coloratura  soprana  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan. 

A  voice  fresh  and  unimpaired,  full  of 
power  and  rare  sweetness,  a  gracious  and 
attractive  presence  and  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  musical  and  dramatic  intelligence 
are  among  the  qualities  that  have  sus¬ 
tained  Mme.  de  Pasquali  in  her  task  of 
interpreting  season  after  season  the  most 
important  coloratura  sporano  roles  of  the 
first  opera  house  in  North  America,  she 
having  had  the  high  honor  of  inheriting 
many  of  the  roles  left  vacant  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mme.  Sembrich  from  the  field  of 
operatic  endeavor. 

Her  voice  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
recording  vocal  instruments  in  the  world. 
No  further  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  the 
hearing  of  her  Columbia  records,  the  first 
two  of  which  appear  herewith.  The  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Mad  Scene  from 
“Hamlet”  is  one  of  almost  startling  tech¬ 
nical  brilliance  and  tonal  excellence.  The 
splendor  of  her  coloratura  work  is  also  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  well-known  aria  from 
“The  Pearl  of  Brazil, ’’almost equally,  also, 
in  the  favorite  sopranoaria  from  Donizetti's 
old-time  opera,  “Linda  di  Chamounix.” 

Two  new  records  by  the  Russian  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  are  Lassen’s  Festival 
Overture  and  Tschaikowsky’s  Sleeping 
Beauty  Waltz.  The  first  recordings  by  this 
orchestra,  issued  in  the  November,  1911, 
list,  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
won  instantaneous  success  by  reason  of  their 
splendid  euphony,  fine  quality  of  tone  and 
the  magnificent  volume  in  reproduction. 
This  month  are  issued  two  classics  from 
the  modern  concert  repertory,  each  one  an 
acknowledged  masterpiece  of  musical  com¬ 
position.  In  L  assen’s  Festival  Overture  we 
find  a  utilization  in  highly  elaborated  form 
of  several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old 
German  folk  songs,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Ich  Hatte  Einst  Ein  Schones  Vaterland 
and  Ach  wie  ists  Moglich.  The  massive 
and  sonorous  tone  of  the  orchestra  in  this 
record  is  most  effective.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  disc  is  Tschaikowsky’s  celebrated 
Sleeping  Beauty  Waltz,  beyond  question  one 
of  the  most  seductive  and  alluring  waltz 
strains  ever  conceived  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  illustrious  Russian’s  com¬ 
positions. 

One  of  the  month's  new  disks  contains 
two  fine  oratorio  numbers — Oh,  Rest  in  the 
Lord,  from  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,”  and 
He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock,  from  Handel’s 
“Messiah,”  both  alto  roles  and  sung  by  Miss 
Margaret  Keyes.  The  lovely  quality  of 
Miss  Keyes’s  voice,  the  purity  of  her  diction 
and  the  refinement  of  her  style  peculiarly 
fit  her  for  work  of  this  high  character. 

All  of  the  Columbia  disks  are  double- 
faced  and  the  entire  list  for  the  month 
affords  a  wide  variety  of  classic  and  popu¬ 
lar,  operatic  and  religious,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  selections. 
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ILLINOIS 


The  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

of  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant 
association  with  accomplished  artists  and 
teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student,  East  or  West,  ought  to  select 
his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 
Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention, 
graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art 
activity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars 
to  secretary ,  312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  IF  ARTS  ANO  CRAFTS 

Berkeley,  California 

^  L  An  Efficient,  Thorough  and  Practical  Art 
^  School 

INDUSTRIAL.  NORMAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  CLASSES 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 


LOS  INGRES  SCHOOL  91  ANT  ANG  DESIGN 

Incorporated,  Established  1887 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Thorough  Art  School  of  South  California 
JULIAN  ACADEMY  (Paris)  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  L.  E.  G.  HIACLEOD  Dir. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON,  MASS.  36th  YEAR 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  installed  in  new  building  especially  designed  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  P.  L.  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B. 
L.  Pratt,  Modeling;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy;  A.  K.  Cross,  Per¬ 
spective.  Department  of  Design,  C.  Howard  Walker.  Director. 
SCHOLARSHIPS— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships, 
Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes 
in  money  awarded  in  each  department.  Address  Aliee  F. 
Brooks,  Manager. 


MICHIGAN 


ART  SCHOOL 

NOW  IN  ITS  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 
Classes  are  conducted  day  and  evening  in  Academic, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Illustration,  Composition, 
Artistic  Anatomy.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
For  details  address  JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dept.  P  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER.  Principal 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  MONUMENT 


OHIO 


ACADEMY 

CINCINNATI 

Generously  endowed.  Offers 
all  students  unsurpassed  art 
training  at  moderate  expense. 
Serious  work  is  required.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  train  for  professional 
careers.  Individuality  carefully 
developed.  Located  in  beautiful 
Eden  Park,  overlooking  the  city 
and  Ohio  River.  Adjacent  to  Art 
Museum,  where  pupils  are  admitted 
free  to  exhibitions  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  work  and  the  Old  Masters. 
Drawing  from  life. 

Fainting  in  oils,  water  colors  and 
pastels. 

Modeling  from  the  cast  or  from  life. 
Anatomy.  Lectures  illustrated  by 
drawings. 

Wood  Carving  and  designing. 

A  faculty  of  widely  known  artists 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry 

and  Others 

43d  Year — Sept.  23,  ign,  to  May  25,  1912 
FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinna! 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


A  MONUMENT  to  Francis  Scott 
Key,  author  of  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  was  recently  unveiled  in 
Baltimore  by  Mrs.  William  Gilmor,  a 
granddaughter  of  Key.  The  monument 
was  a  gift  to  the  city  from  the  late  Charles 
L.  Marburg. 

Antonin  Mercie,  of  Paris,  was  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  the  architectural  work  was  designed 
by  his  son,  G.  A.  Mercie.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  Doric  temple  of  Caen  stone,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  gilt  bronze  figure  of  Colum¬ 
bia ,  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  monument  is  a  representation 
of  Francis  Scott  Key  (heroic  size)  standing 
in  the  stern  of  a  skiff,  in  front  of  him  a 
sailor,  seated. 

The  two  latter  figures  are  rendered  in 
bronze,  the  skiff  and  waves  surrounding  it 
being  in  Caen  stone. 


G 


IFTS  OF  TAPESTRIES 


A  set  of  six  tapestries  represent¬ 
ing  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  of  Al¬ 
satian  manufacture  of  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  These  tapestries, 
from  the  Muller  collection,  measure  each 
2,9/i  inches  in  height  by  29^  inches  in 
width,  and  are  richly  interwoven  with 
gold  and  silver.  Their  tonality  is  soft  and 
harmonious,  given  variety  by  passages  of 
pure,  strong  color  and  by  the  glint  of  the 
metal-wound  threads. 

Two  of  these  tapestries  are  dated 
1592,  two  1595,  and  one  each  1598  and 
1600. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Museum  a  Flemish  tapestry 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  effective  in  its 
decorative  treatment  of  foliage  and 
flowers. 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  Neu>  York) 

Broadway.  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work. 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  ana 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS.  Director 


MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

APPLIED  and  FINE  ARTS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Most  up-to-date  art  school  building  in  the  country,  fire-proof, 
well-lighted,  well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every 
facility  for  the  study  of  Composition ,  Color ,  Illustration,  Cos¬ 
tume  Desigfi,  Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decora¬ 
tive  Design,  Basketry  and  Weaving,  Lithographic  Art,  Pot¬ 
tery  (building,  throwing,  casting  and  pressing,  mold  making, 
glazing  and  firing),  Metal  Working  and  Jewelry  (copper, 
silver  and  goldsmithing,  chasing,  repousse  and  jewel  setting), 
Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  experts.  Diploma  for 
Regular  Courses.  Summer  Courses. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

THE  JlStli  YEAR  WILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  25,  1911 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 

Drawing,  Ceramic-Decoration,  Pottery,  Fainting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook , 

apply  to  U.  H.  WUKRPBL,  Director 
Beautifully  located  at  Sklnker  Rond  and  Limloll  lloulevnrd, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Art  Materials 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 


Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


Our  Goods  Can  Be  Found  Anywhere  in  the  World 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

(ESTABLISHED  80  YEARS) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 


Revival  of  the  Ancient  Art  of  Pen- 
Painting  for  painting  on  Gauze,  Satin, 

Silk  and  Velvet.  Small  Flowers  and 
other  Designs  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
Rococo  Styles,  etc.,  and  for  Ladies’  Dresses 
and  Hats.  Outfit — complete  each,  $4.00 


OVAL  SKETCHING  PENCILS 

in  series  of  lead  pencils  HB,  B,  BB,  BBBB 
and  BBBBBB,  in  form  of  the  Carpenter’s 
lead  pencil.  This  pencil  is  used  more 
as  a  brush  and  not  as  pointed  sketching  pencil. 
Price  for  set  of  five  by  mail,  60  cents 


BELL  MEDIUM  AND  PAPOMA  FOR  OIL  PAINTING 


For  the  best  see  that  you  obtain  WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S  Oil  Colors, 
Water  Colors,  Brushes,  Oil,  Vehicles,  Varnishes  and  Mediums. 

CANVASES — Winton,  Best  Artists,  British, 

Kensington  and  School  of  Art — All  Sizes. 

SEND  FIVE  CENTS  FOR  CATALOGUE 

U.  S.  SALESROOMS,  298  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.M.  Higgins&Co. ,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS'  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparations.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Writefor  A.  Sartorius&  Co.’s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This  Maga¬ 
zine  Are  Manufactured  by 
THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 

Wdl  H.  Powell’s  Art  Gallery 

Paintings  by  American  Artists.  Pictures  Restored, 
Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined.  A  Complete  Supply  of 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Importer  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’s  and  Edouard’s 
Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc., etc.  Tempera  Colors  and 
Maratta  Colors.  Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Fram- 
ng  and  Regilding. 

983  SIXTH  AVENUE!  ::  1NEW  YORK  CITY 


MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 

DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

(in  extra  large  tubes) 

TEMPERA  COLORS 
Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  specialties 
also  for  information  on  painting  in  Tempera 

Headquarters  for  French  and  German 
Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 
TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

in  widths  up  to  120  inches 

CANVAS  PANELS,  WOOD  PANELS 


A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


“CRAYOLA” 

AND 

“DUREL”  CRAYONS 

Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seize  fugi¬ 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 
*1  Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fu.ton  Street  ::  New  York 


V 


0UGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landucape  and  Animal  Studle* 
for  copying  in  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  ^vith  discounts  and  premiums, 
80  cents.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  8.  A,  Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

Atenl,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  West  118th  St.. New  York 


PALETTE  ART 

The  largest  and  most  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 
Art  Material  of  every  kind.  Plaster 
Casts.  Pictures.  Picture  Frames.etc. 

PALETTE  ART  COMPANY 

56  EAST  32o  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CO. 


SICILIAN  STONE  CHOPPER 
CARTAINO  SCIARRINO,  SCULPTOR 

CARTAINO  SCIARRINO,  a  young 
sculptor  of  Italian  birth,  although 
having  lived  in  America  only  two 
years,  has  already  been  awarded  some  im¬ 
portant  commissions.  The  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Museum,  of  Scranton,  chose  him  as  the 
successful  contestant  in  a  competition  for  a 
statue  of  Audubon,  which  now  has  a  place 
in  front  of  the  museum.  He  has  also  mod¬ 
eled  a  group,  The  Conquerors  of  the  Sea,  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Hollywood  Baths,  Long 
Branch,  N.  'J.,  which  is  to  be  cut  in  Carrara 
marble  and  placed  in  position  in  the  spring 
of  1912. 

Signor  Sciarrino’s  work  was  included  in 
all  the  prominent  exhibitions  of  Italy  be¬ 
fore  he  settled  in  America,  and  he  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London.  In  recognition  of  this  honor  the 
King  of  Italy  decorated  him  with  the  order 
of  Knight  of  His  Crown. 

Thomas  ball,  sculptor, 

DEAD 

Thomas  Ball,  the  famous  American 
sculptor,  died  in  December  at  the  home 
of  his  son-in-law,  William  Couper,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

Besides  being  a  sculptor  of  interna¬ 
tional  reputation,  Mr.  Ball  was  also  a 
painter  of  distinction.  He  was  a  painter 
in  the  fine  arts  from  1840  to  1852.  In 
1851  he  took  up  sculpture,  and  as  his  tal¬ 
ents  in  the  plastic  art  were  strongly  mani¬ 
fested,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  that  branch  of  artistic  work  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 


THE  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  SEA 
CARTAINO  SCIARRINO,  SCULPTOR 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS 

“The  Standard  Quality” 

American  artists  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  using  all  materials  of  a 
reliable  make.  lil|||BI 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  manu- 
f  actures  have  been  thoroughly  tested  Mm&xT 
for  years  by  artists  of  national  repu- 
tation,  and  are  used  by  many  emi- 
nent  artists  throughout  the  country. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
color  makers  in  America.  iilBSHliilii!1 

ESTABLISHED  1754 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. - Branch  Houses - BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Artists’  and  Drawing  Materials 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Celebrated 

“FABRIANO” 

Hand-Made  Drawing  and  Water-Color  Papers 

THE  BEST  HAND  MADE  PAPER  ON  THE  MARKET 

Artists’  Canvas,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes, 
Tapestry  Painting  and  Stenciling  Materials 

Including  Specially  Prepared  TAPESTRY  OIL  COLORS, 

LIQUID  TAPESTRY  DYES  and  DESIGNS.  Complete 
Catalogue  of  Stencil  Materials,  with  over  300  designs,  price  10c. 

“Guide  to  Tapestry  Painting  and  Stenciling” 

A  complete  treatise  published  on  the  subject.  Price  50c. 

Brass  Relief  Outfits  and  large  assortment  of  Brass  articles  for  decorating 

New:  PYRO-METAL  CRAFT,  a  combination  of  wood  for  burning 
and  brass  for  piercing  made  up  in  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Write  for  special  price  list. 

Catalogue  of  Artists’  Materials,  Vol.  325,  sent  on  request 

FORMULAS  FOR  BOOK  BINDERS 

By  LOUIS  H.  KINDER 

This  book,  written  by  a  master  book  binder,  is  a  collection  of  Trade  Formulas. 

They  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  study  and  practice  in  the  Arts  of  Tooling  in  gold, 
edge-gilding,  marbling,  stamping  and  miscellaneous  formulas. 

In  the  foreword  Mr.  Kinder  says:  “I  sincerely  hope  that  these  comprehensive  formulas 
accurately  and  truthfully  given  will  prove  an  incentive  for  those  who  may  take  up  this  art. 

“The  publication  of  these  formulas  will  remove  every  obstacle  that  ever  confronted  the 
ambitious  beginner.  In  a  spirit  of  sincere  friendliness,  I  give  my  book,  which  contains  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  persistent  study,  to  the  public.  I  trust  that  this  little  volume  will  shed  light 
upon  some  mysteries  which  hitherto  have  been  jealously  and  successfully  guarded. 

“  May  it  prove  a  true  helpmate  to  my  fellow  Craftsmen  and  serve  to  promote  the  beautiful 
art  of  book  binding.” 

These  formulas  are  so  simply  and  plainly  stated  that  the  youngest  apprentice  will  study 
them  to  his  profit,  and  the  master  will  compare  Mr.  Kinder  s  results  with  his  own,  recognizing 
here  a  suggestion  and  finding  in  many  of  the  formulas  some  long-sought  solution. 

Mr.  Kinder’s  foremost  place  among  book  binders  makes  his  book  authoritative. 

Every  library,  bindery  and  student  in  book  binding  should  have  this  book. 

The  volume  itself  is  a  beautiful  book;  printed  on  French  Japan  Vellum  in  two  colors,  bound 
in  boards.  Price,  $15.00. 

For  sale  by  THE  ROYCROFT  BOOK  BINDERY,  in  East  Aurora,  Erie  County,  N.Y. 
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You  approach  your  work  with  more 
and  more  confidence  when  Strath¬ 
more  is  used,  because  you  know  from 
experience  that  it  is  always  of  uniform 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

There  is  one  Strathmore  paper  and 
board  perfe&ly  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  work.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
sell  Strathmore,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Eleventh  Session — June  18  to  July  26,  1912 

25  Courses  in  Drawing,  Arts  and  Crafts  and  Manual 
Training 

For  official  announcement  containing  full  information  in 
regard  to  this  and  200  other  courses,  write  to 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 


HENRI  CLASS  IN  SPAIN 

For  ARTISTS  and  STUDENTS 
Summer  of  1912 

INSTRUCTORS:  Robert  Heori  Randall  Davey 

Membership  is  necessarily  limited.  Write  now 
for  full  information  to 

RANDALL  DAVEY,  51  West  10th  St„  New  York. 


CHASE  CLASS  IN  BELGIUM 

SEVENTH  SEASON  IN  EUROPE 

Instructor,  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

The  class  will  be  located  in  the  picturesque  old  city 
of  Bruges,  from  which  place  occasional  visits  will 
be  made  with  Mr.  Chase  to  the  art  galleries  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  C.  P.  Townsley, 
Director,  180  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SNELL  SUMMER  ART  CLASS 

Henry  B.  Snell,  Instructor  Maurice C.  Boyd,  Director 
Sails  in  June  for  sketching  in  picturesque 

ROTHENBURG  and  Dresden  congress. 

Spring  class  sails  in  May  for  Italy 
Address  THE  BOYD  TOURS,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Other  tours  for  discriminating  travelers 
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N  INFORMAL  FURNITURE 


It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the 
public  mind  does  not  naturally  associate 
furniture  of  rattan,  willow  or  cane  with 
qualities  of  stability  or  general  use,  but 
rather  supposes  it  all  to  be  of  frivolous 
design  and  uncertain  qualities  of  durabil¬ 
ity.  Much  has  been  written  of  Oriental 
rattan  chairs  and  of  willow  furniture, 
though  the  charm  of  shape  and  excellence 
of  construction  of  certain  English  cane 
chairs  has  escaped  editorial  attention. 


A  HIGH-BACKED  READING  CHAIR 
IN  CANE 


These  cane  or  rattan  chairs  appear  in 
many  original  and  appropriate  designs 
which  conform  perfectly  with  any  in¬ 
formal  scheme  of  interior  decoration.  The 
springy  properties  of  the  material  of  which 
they  are  built  and  woven  make  them 
sufficiently  comfortable  without  cushions, 
and  the  uses  of  furniture  of  this  sort  are 
many,  for  it  is  as  appropriate  on  the  lawn 
or  veranda  as  in  the  living  room.  Several 
diminutive  pieces  of  stocky  proportions 
have  also  been  designed  for  the  nursery. 

In  European  hotels  and  cafes  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  lounges, 


A  CANE  CHAIR  OF  PECULIARLY  HAPPY 
DESIGN 
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sun  parlors  or  tea  rooms  furnished  with 
chairs  of  this  sort,  and  the  idea  is  taking 
root  in  this  country  as  well.  There  is 
such  a  pleasant  sense  of  informality  in  cane 
or  willow  furniture  that  some  idea  of  its 
significance  in  schemes  of  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  should  form  as  important  a  part  of 
the  modern  decorator’s  knowledge  as  his 
understanding  of  the  “period”  styles. 


A  CANE  CHAIR  IN  A  LIBRARY 


Ordinarily  any  furniture  wrought  of 
grass,  rattan,  cane  or  willow  is  dismissed 
under  the  adjective  “wicker.”  This  is 
rather  unfortunate  if  any  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  of  furniture  is  to  be 
reached,  for  the  methods  of  construction 
(which  naturally  influence  the  design)  are 
entirely  different. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  there 
might  be  a  field  for  a  comprehensive  book 
on  the  subject,  dealing  with  the  best  forms 
of  design  and  construction  for  furniture  of 
rattan,  willow  or  cane,  with  special  chap¬ 
ters  on  stains  and  cushions,  and  careful 
discussion  of  the  proper  selection  of  these 
accessories  to  conform  to  specific  schemes. 

The  subject,  indeed,  is  so  complex  and 
one  to  be  approached  from  so  many  points 
of  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  a 
short  article  as  in  any  way  covering  it. 
The  question  of  which  shapes  are  the  most 
appropriate  for  given  surroundings  or 
uses  is  only  an  introductory  problem  to 
the  question  of  what  stain,  if  any,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  furniture  after  it  has  been 
selected.  There  are  further  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  limitless  questions  arising  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  special 
pieces,  either  for  particular  uses  or  to 
satisfy  the  perennial  whim  for  the  possession 
of  something  unique. 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
learn  that  the  MacDowell  Society,  of 
New  York,  founded  in  memory  of  the 
great  composer,  departing  from  its  prov¬ 
ince  of  music,  will  hold  a  number  of  art 
exhibitions  this  season.  This  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  influence  of  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Alexander  and  Robert  Henri,  with 
the  idea  of  encouraging  painters  of  more 
or  less  “independent”  tendencies  to  show 
their  work  this  season,  with  no  restriction 
other  than  the  stipulation  that  no  ex¬ 
hibition  shall  be  composed  of  the  work  of 
less  than  eight  painters. 
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The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs 

G.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS 

Contains  the  Necessary  Information 

It  tells  how  to  identify  and  know  rugs. 
It  tells  how  to  buy  rugs  and  what  to 
buy. 

It  tells  about  their  treatment  and  care. 
It  tells  how  to  ascertain  their  ap¬ 
proximate  cost. 

84  Beautiful  Illustrations,  10  in  Color 

67  text  designs  in  line,  chart  and  map. 
Handsome  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  In  a 
box,  $4.50.  Postpaid,  $4.70. 


Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler 

By  ELIZABETH  R.  and  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
A  Popular-Priced  Edition  of  the  Only  Authoritative  Life  of  Whistler 

This  Is  Not  Only  a  New  Edition,  but 
Really  a  New  Book 

The  Pennells  have  thoroughly  culled  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  their  former  edition  and  added 
much  new  matter,  which  for  lack  of  space 
they  were  unable  to  incorporate  in  the  elab¬ 
orate  two-volume  edition  recently  published, 
and  which  is  now  out  of  print.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  from  96  plates  reproduced  after 
Whistler’s  famous  paintings. 

Crown  8vo.  Whistler  binding,  deckle 
edge,  $3.50  net.  Three  quarters  grain 
levant,  $7.50  net 
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PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 

SCULPTURE  IN  SPAIN 

A  New  Volume  of  The  Spanish  Series 

Edited  by  ALBERT  F.  CALVERT 

A  New  and  Important  Series  of  Volumes  Dealing  with  Spain  in  Its  Various 
Aspects — Its  History,  Art,  Cities  and  Monuments.  1  2mo,  per 
volume,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  10  cents  extra 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  in  its  artistic  binding,  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  reproductions  from  photographs  and  pictures  will  make  the 
series  the  most  copiously  illustrated  one  ever  issued. 
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It  is  not  always  sufficient  that  silver- 
tuare  be  stamped  “Sterling!’  For  your 
protection  when  purchasing  any  article 
made  of  silver  j/ou  should  see  that  it 
bears  a  reliabte  trade-mark. 

Such  a  mark  is  the  Lion,  the  Anchor 
and  letter  “©’’of  "]Tie 
Gorham  Company; -an  kt 
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superior  excellence  of  design,  craftsmanship 
and  proper  weight  of  metal.  The  cost  of 
Gorham  Silverware  is  no  greater  than  is 
frequently  asked  for  wares  of  inferior  merit. 

Every  thing  appropriately  made  in  silver 
is  included  in  the  articles  manufactured 
by  this  Company  —  from  the  simplest 
spoon  to  the  most  elaborate  dinner  services, 
all  in  accurate  decoration  and  treatment 
of  the  various  historic  periods. 

For  sale  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

SILVERSMITHS 
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COPYRIGHT  1912 
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Tapestries  at  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  MUSEUM 

BY  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 

Many  persons  look  at  tapestries  as 
if  they  were  paintings.  They  criticise  them  for 
their  value  as  photographic  imitations  or  inter¬ 
pretations  of  nature,  without  understanding  that 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  tapestries  depends  not  on  the 
qualities  that  they  possess  in  common  with  paint¬ 
ings,  but  on  the  qualities  that  distinguish  them 
from  paintings. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  the 
tapestry  point  of  view. 

Decoratively  the  most  important  tapestries  at 
the  Museum  are  the  three  extraordinary  Gothic 
panels  which  illustrate  La  Baillee  des  Roses  (The 
Giving  of  the  Roses).  They  show  wide  vertical 
bands  of  green,  white  and  red,  strewn  with  rose 
foliage  and  flowers,  against  which  appear  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  fifteenth-century  costumes  of 
great  variety  and  interest.  They  are  not  marred 


by  any  attempt  at  photographic  perspective. 
Personages  and  florals  alike  are  in  strong  sil¬ 
houette,  with  flat,  simple  colors  to  mark  contrasts. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  design  is  not  paint  style ,  but 
pen  style,  not  photographic  light  and  shade  in 
delicate  tones,  but  strong  line  work  that  gets 
effects  easily  and  vigorously. 

The  texture  is  a  coarse,  flat  rep  with  only 
twelve  horizontal  ribs  to  the  inch.  These  give  a 
lined  background  against  which  the  lines  of  the 
personages  and  rose  branches — predominatingly 
vertical — stand  out  boldly.  Note  also  the  strong 
hatchings  of  the  draperies — long,  vertical  lines 
and  spires  of  one  color  running  up  into  another 
color.  These  hatchings  are  the  most  distinctive 
single  characteristic  of  tapestry,  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  horizontal  ribs  that  they  cross  give 
tapestry  a  more  interesting  and  individual  tex¬ 
ture  than  any  other  textile. 

Much  more  ambitious  pictorially,  and  woven 
about  half  a  century  later  (1490-1520),  are  the 
Gothic  tapestries  lent  by  Mr.  Hoyt.  All  of  these 


CAPTURE  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS 


GOTHIC  TAPESTRY 
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are  of  coarse  weave  and  all  have  hatchings  of  the 
most  pronounced  character. 

Noticeable  in  all  is  the  fact  that  the  figures  are 
clothed.  There  are  none  of  the  nudities  introduced 
by  painters  who  in  paint  found  it  difficult  to  sug¬ 
gest  patterned  texture  effectively.  No,  Gothic 
tapestries  are  not  pagan  art.  They  are  Christian 
art  in  the  most  beautiful  draperies  and  costumes 
ever  pictured,  and  the  only  flesh  tones  with  rare 
exceptions  are  in  faces  and  hands. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  Gothic  tapestries 
is  the  crowding  of  the  whole  surface  with  design 
and  pattern — donation  filling  in  the  spaces  not 
occupied  by  the  personages  and  buildings.  One 
of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  tapestries  has  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
four  large  personages.  There  are  no  open  sky  and 
plein-air  effects  here,  just  a  narrow  band  of  light 
at  the  very  top,  with  blue  hatchings  that  run 
down  from  the  top  border  and  by  line  contrast 
force  forward  the  figures  below. 

Compare  these  Gothic  tapestries  with  the  large 
and  almost  priceless  Mortlake  tapestry  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  lent  by  Mrs.  Von  Zedlitz. 
The  latter  has  about  twenty  ribs  to  the  inch  and 
the  hatchings  are  few  and  weak.  The  border  that 
was  narrow  or  non-existent  on  Gothic  tapestries 
has  swelled  to  a  width  of  nearly  thirty  inches. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  longer  a  border  but  definitely  a 
woven  frame,  as  indicated  by  shadows  on  the  upper 
and  left  inside  edges  of  the  frame  and  the  high 
light  on  the  other  two  inside  edges. 

This  tapestry,  illustrating  the  Expulsion  of 
Vulcan  from  Olympus,  was  woven  for  Charles  I., 
whose  monogram  appears  in  both  side  borders 
underneath  a  crown.  The  weaver  was  Philip  de 
Maecht,  as  shown  by  his  monogram  in  the  lower 
right-hand  border. 

The  Mazarin  tapestry — so  called  because  tra¬ 
dition  says  it  once  belonged  to  the  famous  cardinal 
— is  the  most  splendid  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Museum.  From  the  weaver’s  point  of  view  it  is 
a  tour  de  force.  Although  of  exceedingly  fine  tex¬ 
ture — twenty  ribs  to  the  inch — it  is  definitely 
tapestry  and  definitely  Gothic.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  spared,  silk  was  used  hardly  at  all,  and 
the  basic  material  was  wool,  as  it  should  be.  Most 
tapestries  woven  entirely  of  silk  are  stupid.  They 
are  all  shine  and  sheen,  with  no  character.  And 
they  do  not  last. 

The  Mazarin  tapestry  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
decorated  ever  woven.  Every  inch  of  robes  and 
draperies  is  elaborate  with  ornament.  Every¬ 
where  is  the  sparkle  of  gold  and  silver  thread, 
used  lavishly  but  with  rare  discretion.  The  sky 


has  its  clouds  of  silver,  and  threads  of  silver  glitter 
in  the  whitened  locks  of  Augustus. 

The  subject  of  the  tapestry  is  The  Triumph  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  New  Dispensation  of  Church  and 
State  over  the  Old  Dispensation.  The  composition 
of  the  whole  is  like  that  of  a  triptych  (three-fold 
altar  screen)  and  the  architectural  style  of  the 
columns  and  arches  is  definitely  Gothic.  The 
columns  are  pictured  as  in  gold,  thickly  studded 
with  jewels. 

In  the  middle  panel  is  shown  Christ  seated  on  a 
throne,  right  hand  upraised,  Gospels  in  left  hand 
with  richly  illuminated  pages  open  toward  the 
two  groups  of  worshippers  below.  The  group 
below  on  the  right  represents  the  Church  and  is 
headed  by  the  Pope.  The  group  below  on  the  left 
represents  the  State  and  is  headed  by  the  Emperor. 
Between  the  groups,  just  beneath  the  throne,  is  a 
fascinating  landscape  of  slight  dimensions,  but  of 
extreme  significance  in  the  composition  of  this 
triptych  tapestry.  At  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
above  the  Church  group,  is  an  angel  bearing  a  long 
branch  with  lilies,  symbolic  of  mercy  and  of  the 
Church.  At  the  left  hand,  above  the  State  group, 
is  an  angel  bearing  a  sword,  symbolic  of  Justice 
and  of  the  State.  Highest  of  all  are  two  angels 
holding  up  a  curtain  behind  the  throne. 

The  figure  at  the  top  of  the  column  on  the  right 
of  the  Church  group,  with  crozier  and  chalice, 
represents  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  New 
Dispensation.  The  figure  on  the  top  of  the  column 
at  the  left  of  the  State  group,  blindfolded,  with 
broken  lance  and  broken  tablets  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  represents  the  Synagogue  of  the  Old  Dis¬ 
pensation. 

The  State  of  the  Old  Dispensation  is  illustrated 
in  the  left  wing  of  the  triptych  by  the  Persian  King 
Ahasuerus  (known  to  the  Greeks  as  Xerxes)  and 
Esther  with  attendants.  The  Latin  inscription 
reads  (translated):  “When  Esther  had  kissed  the 
sceptre  of  Ahasuerus,  she  drank  from  the  King’s 
cup  filled  with  unmixed  wine.” 

The  State  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  right  wing  of  the  triptych  by  the 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus — his  name,  Octavi- 
anus,  being  woven  in  the  border  below — and  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl.  The  Latin  inscription  above  reads 
(translated);  “The  Emperor  Augustus  adored  the 
King  of  Kings  when  the  Sibyl  had  shown  him  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour.”  Above  the  heads  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Sibyl  and  their  attendants 
is  a  small  scene  showing  the  Sibyl  pointing  out  to 
Augustus  the  apparition  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
heavens. 
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Technically,  this  Mazarin  tapestry  is  finer  than 
any  other  at  the  Museum.  It  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  done  with  gold  and  silver  and  silk 
and  wool  to  picture  many  figures  elaborately 
gowned,  with  flesh  and  hair  that  are  marvelous  in 
texture  and  tone.  The  flesh  tints  in  faces  and 
hands  and  in  the  small  nude  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve  one  can  never  forget.  They  represent  an  in¬ 
tricacy  of  interweaving  that  almost  passes  credi¬ 
bility. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  oldest  tapestries 
at  the  Museum  are  the  Burgundian  series  illus¬ 
trating  the  Seven  Sacraments.  They  date  from 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were 
correctly  described  for  the  first  time  in  my  article 
in  the  Burlington  Magazine  of  December,  1907. 

They  consist  of  five  pieces,  two  of  which  con¬ 
tain  two  scenes  each,  making  seven  scenes  in  all. 
Originally  all  of  these  were  part  of  one  very  large 
tapestry  containing  fourteen  scenes,  the  upper 
seven  of  which  illustrated  the  Origin  of  the  Seven 


Sacraments,  the  lower  seven  the  Seven  Sacraments 
as  Celebrated  in  the  Fifteen  Century.  Between 
the  upper  and  lower  rows  ran  a  descriptive  series 
of  French  verses  in  Gothic  letters. 

For  convenience  of  reference  1  have  numbered 
the  scenes  of  the  upper  series  Ai,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  lower  series  Bi,  2,  3,  4  5, 
6,  7. 

First,  I  call  attention  to  the  woven  frame  that 
encircled  the  whole  of  the  original  tapestry,  a 
brick  frame  with  floriation  outside.  The  frame 
was  of  great  assistance  in  establishing  the  exact 
attribution  of  the  tapestry.  It  represents  the 
tapestry  as  seen  from  below  on  the  right. 

The  original  complete  tapestry  began  on  the 
left  with  the  Baptism  in  Jordan  (Ai)  above  and 
Fifteenth  Century  Baptism  (Bi)  below. 

The  last  two  scenes  of  the  tapestry  were  Mar¬ 
riage  (A6,  B6)  and  Extreme  Unction  {A.h],Bhj). 
These  sacraments  in  their  origin  are  shown  in  the 
still  united  scenes  labeled  the  Marriage  of  Adam 
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and  Eve  (A6)  and  King  David  Receiving  the 
Unction  of  Honor  (Ay).  The  fifteenth-century  cele¬ 
bration  of  these  two  sacraments  is  shown  in  the 
two  scenes  (reversed)  labeled  Marriage  (B6)  and 
Extreme  Unction  (B7).  The  inscriptions  read  as 
follows : 

“And  Extreme  Unction,  which  against  tempta¬ 
tion  by  its  virtue  gives  strength,  was  instituted  by 
the  unction  of  honor  given  in  Hebron  to  King 
David  to  increase  his  power.” 

“The  sacrament  of  marriage,  by  which  the 
human  race  multiplies,  was  instituted  by  God, 
when  he  created  Adam  and  from  his  rib  formed 
Eve,  who  was  of  women  the  first  and  sweetheart 
to  Adam.” 

The  weave  of  these  tapestries  is  masterful,  with 
long  hatchings  that  interpret  marvelously  the 
elaborately  figured  costumes  and  damask  ground. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  personages  are  clothed 
except  the  two  being  baptized.  Even  Adam  and 
Eve  show  little  bare  flesh.  Far  different  these 
from  the  nude  and  semi-nude  figures  inherited  by 
the  Renaissance  from  ancient  Rome. 

Unusually  interesting  is  the  border  of  the  large 
Renaissance  tapestry  signed  with  the  monogram 


of  W.  S.,  perhaps  Willem  Segers  of  Brussels.  It  is 
simply  alive  with  animals  and  fish  below  and  birds 
above,  with  deer  and  goats  and  unicorns  and  foxes 
in  the  side  borders.  The  picture  panel  inside  is 
lighted  from  above  on  the  left,  as  is  shown  by  the 
shadow  lines  on  the  inside  of  the  left  and  upper 
borders.  It  is  crowded  with  details,  the  main 
feature  being  the  Roman  Colosseum  in  action, 
with  the  Emperor  Titus  in  the  foreground. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  two  wide  but  not 
deep  Gothic  tapestries  lent  by  Mr.  Morgan  from 
the  Hoentschel  collection,  one  picturing  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  other  Christ  in  the 
Temple  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana.  These  tapestries 
represent  the  art  at  its  best.  They  were  not  ex¬ 
pensive  to  weave  in  the  fifteenth  century  nor 
would  they  be  expensive  to  reproduce  now. 

A  fascinating  tapestry,  from  the  Hoentschel 
collection,  shows  Esther  Before  Ahasuerus,  and  is 
attributed  to  Brussels  under  date  of  1450.  There 
are  woven  inscriptions  in  Latin,  and  two  scenes 
separated  by  a  square  Gothic  column  that  reminds 
one  of  the  columns  in  the  Seven  Sacraments. 

The  tapestry  illustrating  Commerce  and  signed 
“D.  M.,  of  Beauvais,”  who  was  De  Menou,  di- 
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MORTLAKE  TAPESTRY,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


rector  of  the  government  tapestry  works  at 
Beauvais  from  1780  to  1793,  illustrates  the  degra¬ 
dation  that  the  art  of  tapestry  design  and  weav¬ 
ing  suffered  in  three  centuries.  Notice  particular¬ 
ly  the  dreary  waste  of  sky  and  water,  which  was 
probably  quite  as  bad  before  the  color  faded. 

The  ten  large  tapestries  hanging  high  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  decorative  arts  wing  all  belong 
to  the  Baroque  period,  and  are  as  inferior  to  the 
products  of  the  centuries  before  the  seventeenth 
as  they  are  superior  to  the  products  of  centuries 
after. 

The  signatures  of  the  weavers  and  the  double 
B,  with  shield  of  Brussels,  can  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  lower  edge  of  all  the  five  in  the  Cleo¬ 
patra  series. 

Delightfully  decorative  are  the  two  Renaissance 
grotesque  panels  lent  by  Mr.  Blumenthal.  These 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  weaver’s  art,  apd 
are  attributed  to  Italian  looms  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

About  the  attribution  of  the  series  of  tapestries 
illustrating  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  there  is 


no  uncertainty,  for  several  of  them  have  the  woven 
signature  of  P.  Ferloni,  Rome,  1739. 

The  juxtaposition  of  two  Renaissance  tapestries 
lent  by  Miss  Eloisc  L.  Breese  with  one  Baroque 
one  lent  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Rhinelander  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  distinctions 
between  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  The  former, 
illustrating  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,  have 
narrow  but  most  interesting  borders  of  pro¬ 
nouncedly  Renaissance  character.  The  person¬ 
ages  are  many  and  the  costumes  interesting. 
Both  costumes  and  architecture  show  that  the  de¬ 
signer  must  have  been  an  Italian  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Rome  of  his  own  day  and  before. 

If  the  tapestries  had  been  more  completely  re¬ 
paired  the  skill  of  the  weaver  would  be  more  ap¬ 
parent,  many  of  his  best  effects  now  being  lost 
because  of  reds  that  have  faded  and  silk  that  has 
been  only  partially  replaced. 

Of  the  reds  that  once  enriched  Mr.  Rhineland¬ 
er’s  Baroque  tapestry  merely  suggestions  are  left. 
The  yard-wide  border  is  characteristically  true  to 
the  Barocjue  period,  with  its  massive  columns  and 
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entablatures,  deep  shadows  and  nude  cherubs. 
Especially  characteristic  are  the  huge  cartouche 
with  reversing  scrolls  in  the  top  border,  and  the 
huge  shell  with  masque  and  festoons  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  border.  Balanced  massiveness  that  some¬ 
times  degenerates  into  grandiosity  is  the  keynote 
of  the  Baroque  period,  and  massiveness  is  the 
first  impression  one  receives  from  this  tapestry. 

Of  all  the  Renaissance  tapestries  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  none  please  me  more  than  the  two, 
lent  by  Mr.  Blumenthal,  illustrating  the  Story  of 
Herse.  They  are  splendid  examples  of  the  best 
that  the  most  skillful  weaver  could  accomplish. 
The  grounds  are  well 
covered,  particularly  in 
the  chamber  scene,  and 
the  tapestry  idea  was 
kept  consistently  upper¬ 
most.  Particularly 
would  I  call  attention  to 
the  gold  in  basket  weave 
used  so  Skillfully  and 
lavishly  in  the  lower 
border  of  both  tapes¬ 
tries.  Also  to  the  free 
and  effective  use  of 
silver  in  the  chamber 
scene.  Silk  also  was 
used  when  silk  would 
help,  but  never  reck¬ 
lessly  as  in  later  cen¬ 
turies  when  false  vir¬ 
tuosity  dominated  the 
tapestry  ateliers.  The 
moment  one  looks  at 
these  tapestries  one 
knows  that  the  master  weaver  who  superintended 
their  execution  was  at  the  head  of  his  craft. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  name  this  great 
weaver,  for  woven  in  threads  of  gold  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  right  hand  border  of  both  tapestries 
he  left  his  initials,  W.  V.  P.,  combined  into  a 
monogram  that  appears  on  many  tapestries  in  the 
Spanish  royal  collection,  which  we  know  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  were  from  the  looms  of  Willem 
van  Pannemaker,  of  Brussels.  And  if  we  did  not 
have  other  evidence,  the  signature  itself  as  well  as 
the  similarity  in  style  and  technique  would  com¬ 
pel  us  to  make  the  same  attribution.  On  the  bot¬ 
tom  border  of  one  of  Mr.  Blumenthal’s  two  tapes¬ 
tries  the  double  B  and  shield  of  Brussels  appear. 
The  corresponding  part  of  the  other  tapestry  hav¬ 
ing  worn  away  was  replaced  by  the  repairers 
without  the  signature. 


The  borders  of  the  two  tapestries  before  us  are 
adapted  copies  of  the  borders  that  appear  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  tapestries  in  the  Spanish  col¬ 
lection,  designed  by  Raphael  and  woven  at  Brus¬ 
sels  soon  after  the  weaving  of  the  original  set  for 
the  Vatican. 

Another  fifteen-century  tapestry  purchased  by 
the  Museum  in  1909  is  the  large  Capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Titus.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  weaver’s 
art  and  the  design  and  colorings  are  characteristic 
of  the  golden  age  of  tapestry.  It  closely  resembles 
in  style  the  four  Caesar  tapestries  now  in  Berne. 

Other  recent  tapestry  accessions  are  six  small 
pieces  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  picturing 
scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Christ,  made  in  Alsace 
at  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  the 
dated  signatures  show, 
and  each  39!  by  29! 
inches. 

Still  more  recent  are 
five  Gobelin  tapestries, 
lent  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
formerly  the  property 
of  Don  Francisco  d’ As¬ 
sisi,  grandfather  of  the 
present  king  of  Spain, 
and  by  courtesy  once 
called  King  himself,  as 
husband  of  the  Spanish 
Queen  Isabella  II. 
These  tapestries  illus¬ 
trate  scenes  from  Don 
Quixote,  as  pictured  by 
Charles  Coypel.  Four  of  them,  woven  on  the 
high  warp  loom,  were  completed  in  1773  by 
Cozette  (3)  and  Audran  (1),  and  in  1774  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  who  had 
baptized  Louis  XVI,  given  him  his  first  com¬ 
munion,  confirmed  him,  married  him,  and  in  1775 
consecrated  him  King  at  Reims.  The  fifth  of 
these  Don  Quixote  tapestries  was  woven  on  the 
1owt  warp  loom  by  the  famous  Neilson,  a  Scotch¬ 
man  who  revolutionized  low-warp  methods  at  the 
Gobelins,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  excelled  at 
two-thirds  the  cost  the  work  of  his  high-warp  con¬ 
temporaries,  Cozette  and  Audran. 

These  five  Gobelin  tapestries  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  are  perfect  examples  of  a  type  that 
sells  for  fabulous  prices,  but  that  represents  the 
extreme  exaggeration  of  woven  frame  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  picture. 


SCENE  FROM  TASSO’S  ITALIAN  TAPESTRY 

‘JERUSALEM  DELIVERED”  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


LXXXVIII 


FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS,  A  BURGUNDIAN  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY,  WOVEN  ABOUT  I44O  A.D. 
WRONG  SIDE  OUT,  AS  NOW  SHOWN  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


SAME  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS — RIGHT  SIDE  OUT,  AS  ORIGINALLY  WOVEN 


THE  STORY  OF  HERSE 
RENAISSANCE  TAPESTRY 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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qpHE  WATER-COLOURS  OF  SIR 
!  ALFRED  EAST.  BY  CHARLES 
1  MARRIOTT. 

‘'Your  attitude  towards  nature  should  be  re¬ 
spectful,  but  at  the  same  time  confident.”  These, 
the  opening  words  of  Sir  Alfred  East’s  book  on 
“  Landscape  Painting,”  were  strongly  recalled  to 
my  mind  when  I  first  saw  him  at  work  in  a  studio 
in  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  The  picture,  painted  in  the 
Cotswolds  and  brought  to  St.  Ives  for  final  revision 
in  a  winter  light  untroubled  by  the  fogs  of  London, 
though  true  to  nature  in  essentials,  and  therefore 
respectful,  seemed  to  exist  for  him  less  as  a  subject 
found  in  nature  than  as  a  theme  to  support  and 
express  a  conception  of  his  own.  Relations  that 
were  accidental  in  nature  seemed  to  have  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  picture,  as  if  the  artist  had  disengaged 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  scene ;  discovered  the 
essential  rhythm  under  the  surface  of  appearances. 
It  was  a  single  statement  and  not  a  collection  of 
parts.  I  felt  that  he  could  have  abolished  a  tree 
or  put  one  in  as  one  might  alter  the  position  of  a 
flower  in  a  garland  without  materially  affecting  its 
character  as  a  garland,  though  the  design  would  be 
improved.  As  he  worked  he  talked — about  music, 


I  think — and  his  hand  moved  from  one  part  of 
the  picture  to  another  so  that  the  suggestion  of 
arranging  flowers  was  complete. 

That  impression  of  Sir  Alfred  at  work  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  impression  that  it  is  now  my  good 
fortune  to  renew  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
Academy,  at  the  R.B.A.,  and  from  the  water¬ 
colours  that  are  reproduced  in  these  pages.  If  I 
had  to  sum  up  in  a  single  word  the  characteristics  of 
Sir  Alfred’s  art  in  their  immediate  effect  upon  the 
observer,  I  should  use  the  word  “  Improvisation.” 

That,  for  the  immediate  effect  and  what  is 
implied  in  it,  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  artist’s 
own  words  :  “  Nature  expresses  life  with  a  curious 

and  interesting  sense  of  directness.  Although  we 
know  there  are  millions  of  years  behind  her 
simplest  development,  yet  the  result  is  one  of 
apparent  ease,  a  spontaneous  and  direct  effort.” 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  drawings  here  re¬ 
produced  to  recognise  that  though  many  years  of 
observation  and  labour  have  gone  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  to  make  them,  they  are  not  in 
themselves  produced  by  obser  rtion  and  labour. 
To  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  artist,  in  them  he 
has  expressed  nature  with  a  curious  and  interesting 
sense  of  directness.  “This,”  he  seems  to  say,  “is 
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what  I  feel  about  that,”  whether  it  be  the  coming 
up  of  white  walls  in  grey  weather  at  Algeciras,  the 
lash  of  rain  and  stoop  of  trees  on  A  Stormy 
Evening ;  or  the  opal  of  Evening  Glow ,  Venice. 
Each  of  these  drawings  is  a  summary  of  essentials 
expressed  with  force  and  brevity. 

This  immediate  response  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  this  effect  of  improvisation,  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  all  Sir  Alfred’s  work  in  painting  and 
etching,  but  it  is  most  evident  in  his  water-colours. 
Whether  he  finds  the  medium  more  immediately 
responsive  than  oil  paint  to  his  temperament  I 
cannot  say ;  but,  though  he  does  not  exhibit  with 
either  of  the  societies,  he  has  made  a  special 
reputation  by  his  water-colours  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent.  He  is  an  Hon.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters  of  Belgium, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Water-Colour 
Painters  of  France.  His  drawing  of  The  Storm 
hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris,  and 
he  is  also  represented  in  water-colour  in  the 
Belgian  National  Gallery.  His Neiv Neighbourhood, 
exhibited  here  in  the  Royal  Institute,  received  a 
gold  medal  in  Paris  in  1889,  and  special  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  his  water-colours  ha\e  been  held  at 
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Vienna,  Dresden,  and  The  Hague.  His  place  in 
the  general  history  of  the  art  being  thus  assured, 
what  are  the  particular  qualities  that  make  his  work 
in  water-colour  noteworthy  ? 

First,  his  intense  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  possibilities  of  the  medium.  He  never  uses 
it  as  a  mere  alternative  or  strains  it  beyond  its 
proper  function.  In  this  he  is  as  idiomatic  as  Cox 
or  Cotman  or  De  Wint.  Like  them  he  recognises 
that  it  is  by  its  nature  adapted  to  broad  and  swift 
statements  rather  than  minute  insistence  on  topo¬ 
graphical  details.  But  he  does  not,  therefore, 
condemn  it  to  slightness.  Indeed,  as  drawings 
like  Lee  Manor  Lane  and  St.  Jacques ,  Dieppe , 
indicate,  he  resembles  Cotman  and  De  Wint  in 
being  able  to  achieve  weight  and  depth  by  the 
logical  placing  of  a  few  tones.  He  has  the 
courage  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  He 
brings  to  the  medium  the  same  attitude,  respectful 
but  at  the  same  time  confident,  that  he  brings  to 
nature ;  respecting  its  temperament,  but  confident 
in  his  power  over  its  resources.  In  his  hands  it  is 
less  a  servant  than  a  familiar  spirit.  When  force 
is  his  aim  he  will  make  a  drawing  that  will 
“carry”  among  oil  paintings — and  this  without 
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abusing  the  slighter  stuff  or  making  it,  so  to  speak, 
sing  hoarsely.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  some  of 
his  Japanese  and  Venetian  drawings,  he  can 
handle  it  with  a  delicacy  that  recalls  Turner. 
But  whether  he  aims  at  force  or  delicacy,  he  never 
ignores  the  fluency  and  transparency  which  are  the 
special  qualities  of  the  medium.  Whatever  he 
does  with  it  is  done  within  the  range  of  its  tem¬ 
perament.  When  he  uses  body  colour,  as  in  The 
Cathedral  Church ,  Algeciras,  he  does  so  frankly,  as 
with  an  extended  resource  that  it  would  be  foolish 
to  neglect.  And  though  he  generally  works  from 
the  beginning  with  the  brush  without  preliminary 
pencilling,  I  have  seen  drawings  of  his  in  which  a 
charcoal  outline  is  allowed  to  take  part  to  produce 
a  special  quality.  Nor,  though  he  paints  as  a  rule 
directly,  does  he  disdain  to  wash  down  if  washing 
down  is  the  obvious  way  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  What  has  been  said  about  his  art 
in  general  applies  with  particular  point  to  his 
water-colours  ;  he  makes  it  his  object  to  simplify 
the  technical  processes  of  painting. 

It  is  in  his  intense  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  medium,  loyal  regard  for  its  limitations,  and 
fearless  use  of  its  full  resources  that  Sir  Alfred  may 


be  said  to  be  in  the  central  tradition  of  English 
water-colour  painting.  For  this  alone  he  deserves 
a  special  record  in  the  history  of  the  art.  One  has 
only  to  glance  round  a  modern  water-colour  ex¬ 
hibition  to  see  that,  leaving  out  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  the  legitimate  use  of  water-colour  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  As  pictures  the 
drawings  may  be  all  very  well ;  as  water-colours 
they  sin  against  the  medium  by  omission  or  com¬ 
mission.  They  ignore  its  fluency  and  transparency 
or  bully  it  into  a  sulky  solidity.  Too  often  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  substitute  for  oil 
paint  or  dry  chalks.  On  the  one  hand,  its  limita¬ 
tions  are  violated,  as  if  one  set  a  delicate  woman 
to  carry  coals ;  on  the  other,  its  resources  are 
neglected,  as  if  one  put  a  racehorse  to  the  plough. 
Between  brutality  and  timidity  the  remnant  of 
sympathetic  workers  is  indeed  small.  It  is  as  if 
the  reasons  for  which  the  medium  was  first  adopted 
were  forgotten.  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  like 
Sir  Alfred  East  the  tradition  has  always  been  kept 
pure  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  best  modern 
work  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revival. 

But  while  observing  the  tradition,  in  so  far  as 
the  proper  use  of  water-colour  is  concerned,  Sir 
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Alfred  is  very  far  from  cultivating  only  negative 
virtues.  He  will  have  none  of  recipes  or  formulas. 
As  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry  says  of  him  in  his  recent 
book  on  “  The  Practice  of  Water-Colour  Paint¬ 
ing  ”  :  “Not  many  artists  keep  so  consistently  in 
view  a  particular  aim,  or  work  out  so  logically  a 
definite  theory  of  artistic  practice,  and  fewer  still 
succeed  so  completely  in  preventing  a  pervading 
intention  from  degenerating  into  an  inflexible  con¬ 
vention.”  He  applies  to  the  problem  of  the 
moment  the  means  best  adapted  to  the  end  he 
wishes  to  secure,  careful  only  that  the  particular 
medium  he  employs  shall  not  be  abused  in  the 
process.  Except  that  his  attitude  to  nature  is 
loving  rather  than  hostile,  he  might  be  compared 
to  a  skilled  fencer  meeting  the  thrust  or  parry  of 
an  opponent  with  an  immediate  reply.  Comparison 
between  even  the  few  drawings  here  reproduced 
shows  that  no  “  move  ”  of  nature  is  out  of  his 
range  in  water-colour :  gloom,  serenity,  sparkle, 
glow,  veiling  or  clearness,  the  massing  of  trees 
or  the  airy  stretch  of  distance. 

Truth  rather  than  accuracy  is  the  duty  of  the 
artist  he  recognises  to  nature.  His  drawings 
m  ight  be  called  “  Improvisation  on  themes  of 


nature  in  terms  of  water  colour.”  The  selection 
of  essentials,  the  “fundamental  brain-work,”  as 
Rossetti  called  it,  is  all  done  before  the  brush 
touches  the  paper — for  it  is  worth  repeating  that 
Sir  Alfred  works  directly  with  the  brush  and  paints 
as  far  as  possible  at  full  strength  right  away.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  possible  to  an  artist  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  wants  to  do.  Each  of 
his  drawings  starts  from  a  definite  conception  of 
the  subject,  and  is  not  a  series  of  detached  observa¬ 
tions  somehow  arranged  to  make  a  picture.  Having 
“  seen  ”  the  subject,  he  lets  himself  go  for  better  or 
worse,  and  that  the  result  should  be  “  better  ” 
depends  less  on  the  deliberate  observation  of  the 
moment  than  on  the  sum  of  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  past. 

No  living  artist  better  illustrates  than  Sir  Alfred 
the  difference  between  artistic  observation  and 
artistic  vision.  The  essential  character  of  the  first 
is  that  it  is  deliberate,  and  its  purpose  is,  or  should 
be,  the  “study.”  The  distinction  between  the 
study  and  the  picture,  which  Western  artists  are 
inclined  to  ignore,  was  well  expressed  by  a  Japanese 
art  student.  “  English  artist  make  study,”  and  he 
made  a  fine,  careless  gesture  in  the  air  ;  “English 
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artist  make  picture,”  and  he  went  through  the 
movements  of  plodding  industry.  “  Japanese  artist 
make  study  ” ;  with  intense  concentration  he  copied 
an  imaginary  object  before  him  ;  “Japanese  artist 
make  picture,”  and  he  repeated  the  fine,  careless 
gesture  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  English  artist 
too  often  reserves  for  the  study.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take  Sir  Alfred  never  makes ;  to  the  study  he 
brings  patient  observation,  while  in  the  picture  he 
relies  on  vision  and  the  direct  statement  of  what 
he  sees. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  Sir  Alfred’s  pictures  are 
solutions  of  some  problem  of  decoration.  That,  in 
a  sense,  is  true,  but  the  decorative  intention  is 
never  at  the  cost  of  feeling.  The  moods,  not  less 
than  the  forms  of  nature,  are  expressed  in  his 
drawings.  He  culls  trees  as  another  man  might 
cull  flowers,  and  flings  them  together  into  a  grace¬ 
ful  pattern,  but  the  pattern  has  always  an  emotional 
significance.  And  not  only  the  pattern,  but  the 
colour.  To  quote  his  own  words:  “The  raison 
cCetre  of  painting,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
arts,  is  the  expression  of  colour,  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  colour  allied  with  form.”  In  looking  at 
one  of  his  drawings  you  feel  that  the  colour  is  not 
only  true  in  relation  to  nature  and  harmonious  in 


relation  to  the  general  scheme,  but  that  it  has  an 
emotional  meaning  of  its  own,  determined  not  by 
the  associations  of  an  arbitrary  “  symbolism  ”  which 
must  be  explained  before  the  meaning  is  understood, 
but  by  the  essential  character  of  colour  itself.  In 
this  direction  Sir  Alfred’s  art  is  always  progressing  ; 
you  feel  that,  working  on  a  basis  of  proved  ex¬ 
perience,  he  is  on  the  edge  of  further  discoveries  ; 
that  he  will  presently  reduce  to  principles  what  are 
as  yet  hardly  more  than  vague  speculations  about 
that  fascinating  subject,  the  emotional  language  of 
colour. 

Not  only  the  outward  appearance  of  nature, 
then,  but  her  inner  meaning  is  expressed  in  his 
drawings  and  always  in  a  form  that  gives  delight 
to  the  eye.  But  there  is  something  more.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  these  drawings  express  the 
personality  of  the  artist.  The  phrase  has  come  to 
be  associated  with  so  much  that  is  undesirable, 
affected,  and  pretentious  in  art  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  what  it  really  means.  Like  many 
other  sayings  about  art,  it  contains  a  paradox. 
The  expression  of  personality  is  the  highest 
function  of  the  artist ;  it  is  the  last  thing  he  can  or 
should  try  to  do  deliberately.  The  very  act  of 
trying  implies  that  something  is  kept  in  reserve, 
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and  complete  self-expression  is  only  possible  in 
complete  self-surrender  to  the  business  of  the 
moment.  In  art  no  less  than  in  life  a  man  must 
lose  himself  to  find  himself.  Now  in  looking  at 
the  drawings  of  Sir  Alfred  East  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  thought  about  nothing  but  the  emotion 
of  the  moment.  So  far  as  any  ulterior  motive 
is  concerned  they  are  as  unselfconscious  as 
growing  flowers.  There  is  no  personal  “axe  to 
grind,”  no  theory  to  prove,  no  prejudice  to 
advertise.  The  subject  conceived,  the  whole  man 
responds  to  it  with  no  other  thought  than  to 
express  his  emotion  with  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  means  at  his  command,  and  the  result  is  as 
autographic  as  a  signature. 

The  temperament  revealed  in  these  drawings  is 
essentially  lyrical.  Whether  the  theme  be  grave  or 
gay,  simple  or  elaborate,  the  emotion  conveyed 
is  that  of  joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  world.  It 
is  this  as  much  as  anything  that  gives  to  the 
drawings  their'  character  of  improvisation  ;  they 
are  like  songs.  Indeed,  in  looking  at  them  you 
are  constantly  reminded  of  music,  and  though 
Sir  Alfred  is  too  good  an  artist  to  attempt  in 
one  art  the  function  of  another,  his  work  shares 
with  music  the  power  of  expressing  what  cannot  be 
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expressed  in  words.  It  is  as  far  as  painting  could 
be  from  descriptive  reporting.  Any  information 
about  facts  conveyed  is  by  the  way,  as,  if  a  man 
tells  you  simply  and  directly  what  he  feels,  you 
have  a  clear  and  true  idea  of  what  made  him  feel 
it.  The  subject  is  implied  in  the  emotion.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  drawings  reproduced  here,  and  remem¬ 
bering  others  by  the  same  artist,  one  is  astonished 
at  his  width  of  sympathy  and  range  of  moods. 
No  country  is  “foreign”  to  him;  wherever  he 
goes  he  seems  to  feel  the  characteristic  atmosphere, 
to  get,  as  he  says,  “  the  smell  of  the  country.” 
There  seems  to  be  no  shade  of  feeling  that  he 
cannot  express  in  water-colour.  For  that  is  the 
point  that  one  always  comes  back  to  ;  his  command 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  medium.  Using  it 
always  according  to  its  temperament,  he  has  never¬ 
theless  extended  its  range  and  deepened  its  power. 
His  drawings  are  not  merely  executed  in  water¬ 
colour,  they  are  conceived  in  terms  of  water-colour 
and  carried  out  with  a  simplicity  and  precision 
and  purity  of  idiom  that  suggest  a  man  speaking 
his  native  language.  Charles  Marriott. 


Mr.  Arthur  George  Bell  has  been  elected  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
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CHARLES  COTTET,  PAINTER 
OF  BRETON  LIFE  AND 
SCENES.  BY  ACHILLE 
SEGARD. 

With  chestnut  hair  and  beard,  dark  eyes,  very 
marked  features,  in  figure  of  medium  size  with 
active  gesture  and  movements  despite  his  big 
shoulders,  Charles  Cottet'  is  now  forty  years  of 
age.  He  is  in  the  full  tide  of  his  strength  and 
talent,  and  the  collective  exhibition  held  some 
few  months  ago  (July  1911)  in  the  Georges  Petit 
Galleries  afforded  a  magnificent  and  most  valuable 
opportunity  of  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
work  and  of  judging  the  essential  characteristics 
of  his  art. 

Four  hundred  paintings  exhibited  simultaneously, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  drawings  or  etchings,  and 
over  and  above  this  the  thirty  or  so  important 
pictures  in  the  public  galleries  of  France  and 
abroad — here  is  the  material  on  which  to  base  our 
opinion  of  his  talent.  Few  painters  could  make 


so  brave  a  show ;  few  could  submit  to  such  a 
severe  test  of  their  art.  From  1883  (the  date  of 
Cottet’s  debut )  to  1911  is  a  career  of  twenty-eight 
years ;  one  had  in  the  exhibition  the  entire  work 
of  this  period,  and  at  once  one  felt  that  here  was 
a  distinct  personality.  Seen  in  a  wide  and  com¬ 
prehensive  glance,  this  ensemble  gave  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  force,  of  serenity,  of  grandeur,  and  of  calm 
and  puissant  tranquillity,  and  the  visitor  was  con¬ 
scious  of  being  in  presence  of  an  immense  oeuvre 
methodically  conceived  and  constructed  by  a  will, 
by  an  entity  at  once  conscious  of  his  ideal,  stead¬ 
fast  in  his  purpose,  sure  of  his  resources  and 
means  of  expression,  and  following  in  logical 
manner  through  the  most  diverse  subjects  and 
emotions  the  essentials  of  his  being  and  the 
expression  of  certain  deep  and  universal  sentiments. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  work  of  Charles 
Cottet,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  classification 
into  which  his  work  most  readily  falls  is  that  based 
on  the  different  ranges  of  colour  with  which  the 
artist  sets  his  palette.  The  most  tender,  the  most 
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seductive,  those  which  are  most  akin  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  Impressionists,  and  which,  in 
outward  seeming  at  any  rate,  appear  to  be  painted 
with  greatest  freshness  of  vision  and  of  execution, 
are  the  studies  which  Cottet  did  in  Constantinople 
in  1903  Strictly  speaking,  these  have  practically 
no  subject ;  just  a  little  bit  of  landscape,  a  little 
piece  of  the  sea,  a  little  sky,  and  there  it  is  !  But 
rendered  in  a  range  of  most  delicate  blues  and 
greens,  of  tender  pinks  and  lilacs,  they  are  delicious. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  but  regard  them,  despite 
their  unquestionable  charm,  as  otherwise  than 
exercises  in  virtuosity.  M.  Cottet,  one  feels,  has 
painted  them  as  a  relaxation  for  his  eyes,  to  refresh 
his  vision,  and  in  executing  them  has  given  free 
licence  to  his  lightness  of  touch  ;  it  may  be  also 
that  he  felt  the  need  of  a  change  from  his  Breton 
landscapes,  in  which  he  has  for  so  long  compelled 
himself  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  and  to 
analyse  his  impressions  in  order  to  develop  daily 
a  new  and  ever-increasing  profundity  of  significance 
in  his  work. 

Venice  also  afforded  him  new  themes  in  which 
to  exhibit  his  masterly  technique,  and  in  these 
studies  of  his  we  find  flamboyant  harmonies  of 
glorious  reds  swelling  out  tumultuously  in  a  kind 


of  visual  intoxication.  But  this  again  is  merely 
the  painter’s  relaxation. 

What  then  is  the  essential  trait  in  Charles  Cottet’s 
character  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
find,  save  in  a  single  province,  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  artistic  ideals  to  their  fullest  extent  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  his  Breton  pictures  to  which  I  refer. 
In  these  scenes  of  mourning  and  of  humble  fisher- 
folk’s  lives  we  find  the  note  which  gives  to  Cottet’s 
work  its  unity,  its  stability,  its  accent  of  calm 
gravity,  its  powerful  tranquillity,  and  its  lasting 
force.  In  these  works  he  reveals  himself  not 
merely  as  a  great  craftsman  in  paint  but  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  tender  and  profoundly  meditative  soul. 

Painted  as  they  are  in  large  masses  of  colour  in 
a  range  of  tones  which  harmonise  with  and  ex¬ 
plain  each  other,  these  pictures,  some  of  which 
are  of  immense  proportions,  possess  a  sober  and 
restrained  beauty,  are  deeply  imbued  with  senti¬ 
ment,  and  are,  moreover,  of  a  pronouncedly 
decorative  arrangement.  The  blacks,  which  in 
the  hands  of  all  great  painters  are  never,  strictly 
speaking,  blacks  at  all,  here  play  a  soothing  rdle 
and  give  an  accent  of  undoubted  individuality. 
They  invest  these  great  harmonies  of  the  sky,  the 
earth,  and  of  humanity  with  an  immense  luminous 
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sonority  ;  they  strike  a  note  of  tragedy  like  the 
slow  tolling  of  a  funereal  knell,  and  long  drawn  out 
and  prolonged  in  the  memory  as  the  muffled  note 
of  a  bell  re-echoes  at  twilight  over  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

There  is,  however,  no  deadness  in  these  pic¬ 
tures  ;  indeed,  it  is  these  very  blacks  which  vivify 
them.  They  form  as  it  were  the  visual  focus  ; 
they  sound  the  dominant  chord  and  gather  up  the 
other  colours,  made  richer  by  contrast  of  the  sky, 
the  sea,  the  fields,  the  ruined  edifices  into  a 
unity  of  expression  and  a  unity  of  sentiment. 
What  a  magnificent  effect 
these  blacks  do  give  when 
handled  by  a  fine  colourist 
and  when  they  play  in  the 
ensemble  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  the  leading  role  with 
which  an  essentially  medi¬ 
tative  spirit  invests  them  ! 

I  picture  Charles  Cottet 
arriving  one  day  in 
Brittany,  and  I  imagine 
him,  still  striving  to  give 
complete  expression  to  his 
ideals,  feeling,  as  he  must 
have  felt,  a  kind  of  silent, 
yet  ardent,  joy  in  the 
presence  of  these  rugged 
landscapes,  these  sinister 
shores  and  treacherous 
bays  whose  names  are 
reminiscent  of  the  dead 


they  have  to  their  account, 
these  low-built  churches 
bending  down  as  it  might 
be  to  the  earth  before  the 
winds,  those  livid  effects 
of  light,  these  women  in 
their  black  mantles,  and 
these  primitive  and  ob¬ 
scure  men  of  uncom¬ 
promising  conscience. 
Here  he  has  found  his  true 
expression,  and  through 
these  scenes  he  reveals 
himself. 

Brittany  would  seem  to 
be  the  land  for  which,  as 
artist,  Cottet  was  predes¬ 
tined,  this  country  which 
he  may  not  leave  for  more 

BY  CHARLES  COTTET  .  ....  .  , 

brilliant  and  happier 
scenes.  He  returns,  de¬ 
parts  again,  comes  back  and  settles  there,  and  once 
more  takes  his  departure,  but  ever  and  anon  retraces 
his  footsteps  towards  Brittany,  gradually  coming  to 
realise  that  other  lands  can  offer  him  nothing  more 
than  a  perhaps  valuable  contrast,  a  necessary 
reaction  to  his  mind,  but  that  in  Brittany  and  there 
alone,  in  the  solitude  and  melancholy  reverie  into 
which  his  analytical  faculties  plunge  him,  can  he 
succeed  in  sounding  to  their  uttermost  depths  the 
eternalsorrows,the  sombre  sadness, and  the  essential 
emotions  of  nature  and  of  mankind.  Cottet’s  aim 
has  been  to  place  himself  through  his  art  in  the 
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most  intimate  .relationship  with  the  deep  forces  of 
nature  and  life  as  they  may  be  studied  in  this 
country  of  Brittany  and  among  these  Breton  folk. 

Sorrow  and  Death  may  be  regarded  from  a 
thousand  different  points  of  view.  Toulouse 
Lautrec  saw  them  from  an  aspect  suitable  to  his 
nature  and  temperament,  and  found  them  in  the 
music-halls  and  dancing-saloons  of  Paris.  Cottet, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  sought  them  according  to 
his  personality  and  temperament  in  Brittany,  and 
has  depicted  these  grim  subjects  in  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  and,  as  far  as  this  region  is  concerned,  in  a 
very  definitive  manner. 

His  aim  has  been  to  express  only  the  essentials, 
and  that  too  with  a  minimum  of  means,  and  this 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his 
style.  Constantly  preoccupied  with  the  fuller 
development  of  his  naturally  delicate  and  sensitive 
vision  and  of  his  dexterity  of  hand,  the  artist,  in 
dealing  with  any  great  and  lofty  theme,  has  volun¬ 
tarily  and  rigorously  imposed  upon  himself  the 
task  of  treating  it  always  without  the  slightest 
semblance  of  virtuosity.  Look  at  his  series  of 


Deuils :  his  triptych  Au  Pays  de  la  Mer ;  his 
3/esse  Basse  ;  Office  du  Soir;  Deuil  Marin  ;  Feux 
de  la  St.  Jean  ;  Douleur ;  Veillee  de  Deuil ;  or  the 
series  of  D Enfant  mort  veille par  des  Femmes ,  and 
so  many  other  works  which  may  be  found  scattered 
over  Europe  in  private  collections  or  public 
galleries,  and  you  will  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  such  themes  being  expressed  by  more 
sober  or  restrained  methods  or  in  a  more  simple 
and  unassuming  manner. 

The  importance  of  the  subjects  Cottet  has 
desired  to  depict  makes  it  essential  that  he  should 
eliminate  all  superfluous  detail.  To  distract  the 
attention  by  minutiae  of  costume  or  by  superficial 
virtuosity  of  execution  would  have  been  directly 
counter  to  his  aspirations,  and  would  have  led  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  goal  which  he  bends  all 
his  energies  towards  reaching.  So  it  is  only  in  his 
studies — and  how  admirable  they  are! — that  we 
may  discover  those  picturesque  qualities,  that 
delicacy  of  vision,  that  happy  spontaneity,  that 
dash  and  sparkle  of  technique. 

Once  embarked  upon  a  great  subject — I  speak 
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*  Reproduced  in  colour  in  “  Representative 
Art  of  our  Time,”  published  by  The  Studio 
in  1903. 


Arabs  as  herein  depicted  is  very  closely  akin  to  the 
mute  sorrows  of  the  uncomplaining  and  simple 
folk  that  he  has  shown  us  in  his  Breton  pictures. 
In  dealing  with  such  themes  the  real  Cottet  appears 
again. 

For  a  similar  reason  Cottet’s  paintings  of  the  nude, 
so  little  agreeable  and  so  little  seductive  as  they  may 
be,  are  yet  works  pf  art  of  deep  and  lasting  import. 
In  painting  the  nude,  as  in  painting  a  landscape,  a 
thousand  artists  will  see  a  thousand  aspects  of  the 
reality.  Painting  the  same  model,  Ernest  Laurent 
would  find  his  fancy  captured  by  the  delicious 
seductiveness  of  feminine  grace,  and  would  paint 
the  luminous  flesh  of  the  woman  as  he  would 
paint  the  tender  petals  of  a  rose ;  Gaston  La 
Touche  would  show  us  all  the  brilliant  beauty  of 
the  model  in  a  decorative  arabesque ;  Charles 
Cottet,  if  in  his  real  mood,  would  pierce  with  the 
eye  of  his  inner  consciousness  through  the  graceful 
envelope  to  search  out  the  real  character  of  the 
being,  constrained  by  humble  necessities  of  exist¬ 
ence,  delicate,  ephemeral,  menaced  by  age  and 
final  dissolution,  feeling  in  all  her  frame  sorrow 


art.  By  means  of  masses,  lines,  and 
colour  he  builds  up  his  conceptions  just 
as  a  Pascal  in  his  Pensees  expresses  the 
hollowness  of  human  effort,  first  by  little 
phrases  carefully  thought  out,  revised 
and  subjected  to  a  process  of  close  criti¬ 
cism — which  may  be  likened  to  Cottet’s 
studies — in  order  finally  and  at  leisure 
little  by  little  to  compose  a  masterly 
page  which  shall  shed  new  light  and 
open  new  windows  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  pleasures  and  joys. 

So  evidently  are  these  qualities  of 
slow  meditation,  of  deep  observation,  ot 
wide  sympathy,  and  of  severe,  uncom¬ 
promising  technique  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  Charles  Cottet,  that 
he  has  never  succeeded  in  producing 
a  really  moving  work  save  when  he  has 
sought  to  transcribe  some  eternal  senti¬ 
ment.  Instance  his  Egyptian  pictures. 
Certainly  they  are  all  exceedingly  fine, 
and  more  than  one  master  might  be 
proud  of  having  painted  them  ;  but 
incontestably  the  best  among  these 
paintings  is  the  Marchands  dPIuik 
d’Assioid. *  The  longing  for  home,  the 
calm,  resigned  sadness  of  these  immobile 


here  of  the  theme,  not,  of  course,  of  the  area  of 
canvas — Cottet  places  a  check  upon  himself  and 
sacrifices  everything  to  the  idea,  and  he  takes  it 
as  his  rule  of  work  to  express  only  the  essentials 
without  a  single  unnecessary  detail  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  dramatic  intensity.  Follow  his 
work  picture  by  picture,  and  you  become  con¬ 
scious  of  an  inner  life  of  ever-growing  significance 
and  a  masterly  execution  which  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  ever  more  and  more  made 
subservient  to  the  spiritual  conception. 

Years  of  analysis  for  the  sake  of  a  little  synthesis 
— here  is  another  phrase  which  sums  up  the  artist’s 
practice.  Looking  at  the  Dei/i/s,  his  pictures  of 
mourning,  even  the  most  careless-hearted  find 
themselves  compelled  to  reflect  upon  the  real 
significance  and  deep  seriousness  of  human  life. 

In  these  Breton  pictures  we  find  mirrored  the 
true  character  and  the  profound  philosophy  of  the 
artist.  Deeply  moved  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
sorrows  and  miseries  of  humanity,  himself  in 
solitary  and  meditative  mood,  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  upon  the  world  and  life  by  means  of  his 
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and  the  coming  on  of  death.  Apart,  however,  from 
these  spiritual  aspects,  there  are  admirable  qualities 
of  execution  in  these  nudes  of  Cottet’s,  even  though 
they  lack  charm  and  seductiveness.  The  solidity, 
the  impression  of  volume  and  weight,  of  resistance 
and  elasticity  in  the  flesh — how  rare  have  such 
qualities  become  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  strange  to 
find  that  these  are  the  attributes  of  Cottet’s  work  in 
this  genre  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  his  art 
is  devoted  to  the  expression  of  two  ideas  which  he 
deep  in  his  soul  and  in  the  very  fibres  of  his  being, 
the  thoughts  of  Sorrow  and  Death. 

Cottet’s  work  must  be  judged  from  a  double 
standpoint.  He  must  be  considered  not  only  as  a 
magnificent  painter  but  also  as  a  moralist  and  a 
philosopher.  Among  contemporary  painting  his 
work  falls  into  a  special  category  of  its  own  and  is 
imbued  with  qualites  of  emotion,  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  able  execution  which  make  it  worthy  to 
take  a  place  beside  the  productions  of  the  Great 
Masters.  A.  S. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  held  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Gow, 
R.A.,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Keeper  in  place 
of  Mr.  Crofts,  deceased.  Mr.  Gow  was  born  in 
1848  and  has  been  R.A.  since  1891. 


^pHE  TEACHING  OF  DESIGN 
I  AT  THE  PRAGUE  ARTS  AND 
1  CRAFTS  SCHOOL.  BY 
HEDWIG  SCHANZER. 

A  generation  ago  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
vogue  at  the  principal  art  schools,  almost  every¬ 
where,  differed  fundamentally  from  those  now 
pursued  in  most  of  these  institutions.  Under  the 
old  system  the  student’s  training  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  a  mere  copyist,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  stimulate  his  inventive  talent  if  he  had 
any.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  could  only  be 
to  promote  a  certain  kind  of  mechanical  dexterity 
devoid  of  that  vitality  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  artistic  expression. 

The  rejuvenation  of  traditional  ornamentation 
had  become  an  all-important  question,  and  an  effort 
had  already  been  made  to  replace  the  fruitless 
copying  of  historical  forms  by  the  study  of  nature 
as  the  real  source  of  all  form  and  colour  when  at 
last  this  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  schools.  The 
old  system  of  drawing  from  the  flat  and  the  cast 
was  abandoned,  and  modern  methods  of  drawing 
from  life  were  introduced. 

The  fundamental  factors  in  this  new  mode  of 
instruction  are  both  the  early  and  intimate  study  of 
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nature,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  individualities 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  By  studying  the  diversity  of 
natural  forms  the  sense  of  colour  and  the  principles 
of  construction  are  strongly  developed.  By  certain 
exercises  the  pupil  attains  a  quick  perception  and  a 
wonderful  facility  of  expression,  a  natural  obedience 
of  the  hand  to  the  mind,  which  must  be  by  no 
means  confused  with  the  automatic  dexterity 
fostered  under  the  old  system.  It  is  indeed  a 
much-disputed  point  whether  rapidity  as  well  as 
correctness  of  perception  is  essential  to  successful 
achievement,  but  it  is  clear  that  exercises  which 
realise  something  like  a  union  of  hand  and  thought 
must  foster  the  gift  of  invention,  and  keep  fresh 
the  fountain  of  imagination. 

In  the  new  method  the  spirit  is  everything,  the 
form  is  nothing.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no 
method,  or  at  least  it  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development. 

Every  teacher  is  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  his  own  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Only  the  final  aim  is  the 
same.  The  ways  which  lead  to 
it  are  often  essentially  different, 
and  the  teacher  is  appreciated 
only  by  the  success  he  attains. 

A  few  examples  of  designing 
from  plant  forms — Stylisierung ,  as 
it  is  called  in  German  schools— 
and  how  it  is  taught  at  the  Pragu 
Arts  and  Crafts  School  in  the 
department  of  Professor  Jan  Benes 
justify  this  point  of  view.  The 
method  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  here  is  extremely  clear 
in  its  application,  and  plain  in  its 
deduction ;  perhaps  not  entirely 
artistic  in  its  scantiness  of  means, 
but  highly  artistic  in  its  results. 

Professor  Benes  is  no  academi¬ 
cian,  but  a  practical  artist  and 
teacher  who  has  evolved  his  own 
way  of  ornamentation  by  his  in¬ 
tuitive  ability  to  perceive  the  fine 
things  that  nature  reveals  to  him, 
and  by  an  instinctive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He 
has  found  his  own  way  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  ornament  from  plant  form 
which  accounts  thoroughly  for  the 
new  style  ;  and  he  introduced  it  at 
the  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School 
long  before  it  had  become 
officially  countenanced.  He  is 
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at  this  moment  exercising  great  influence  on 
the  national  industries  as  the  Inspector  of  the 
Czech  textile  schools  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  under  his  guidance  as  artistic  director  the 
well-known  Chamotte-manufacture  in  Rakonitzhas 
developed  from  small  beginnings  till  it  is  now  an 
establishment  of  world-wide  fame.  Besides  which 
a  good  many  workshops  carry  out  his  designs.  Of 
the  greatest  importance,  however,  is  his  activity 
as  teacher  in  the  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School, 
where  he  is  training  capable  recruits  for  the 
modern  art  industry. 

The  designs  which  we  illustrate  here  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  the  school  for  female- 
students  and  the  evening  courses.  In  the  former, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  girl  students,  “  hos- 
pitants  ”  also  attend.  The  evening  courses  are 


DESIGN  FOR  MAJOLICA  (MIMOSA  AND  SWALLOW)  BY  EMIL  SEBESTA 


The  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School 


DESIGN  FOR  TAPESTRY  OR  WALL-PAPER.  (COLTSFOOT)  BY  MARIE  DUBOVSKA  DESIGN  FOR  TAPESTRY  OR  WALL-PAPER  (COLTSFOOT) 


The  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School 


DESIGN  FOR  FRIEZE  (WILD  ROSE).  BY  VACLAV  PREISS 

intended  for  craftsmen  who  follow  their  various 
professions  during  the  day.  These  are  principally 
bookbinders,  lithographers,  locksmiths,  house- 
painters  and  sign-writers  ;  but  architects,  draughts¬ 
men,  and  others  also  attend.  Among  them  are 
not  a  few  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  more  who  feel 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  methods  of  drawing 
and  painting. 

Every  one  who  enters  on  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  go  through  every  item  of  the 
curriculum.  They  begin  with  the  simplest  possible 
exercises,  the  object  of  which  is  to  drill  hand  and 
eye  ;  they  have  to  learn 
how  to  hold  the  hand 
properly,  and  how  to 
move  it — for  instance,  how 
to  draw  horizontal,  vertical, 
and  oblique  lines  with  a 
firm  and  steady  stroke,  how 
to  write  rectilinear  and  cur¬ 
vilinear  forms  and  their 
combinations  without  a 
break. 

After  the  termination  ot 
these  primary  exercises, 
which  have  to  be  done  a 
premier  coup  and  in  a 
material  which  makes  cor¬ 
rection  impossible,  the 
student  enters  on  the  main 
item  of  the  programme — 
the  analytical  study  of  the 
plant  form.  Single  details 
of  a  given  subject — a 
flower,  a  leaf,  &c.  —  are 
drawn  with  reference  to 
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their  botanical  form  and  character.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  these  details  is  at  the  outset  done  in 
the  simplest  manner  and  in  horizontal,  vertical, 
and  oblique  lines  only.  This  geometrical  scheme 
of  a  plant  is  by  degrees  replaced  by  richer  forms, 
which  are  combined  with  others  and  united  to 
various  groupings.  In  short,  every  theme  is  de¬ 
composed  into  its  component  parts,  typified,  and 
then  again  reconstructed  in  decorative  arrangement. 

Yet  the  proper  form  of  Stylisiening  presupposes 
from  the  first  a  certain  material  and  a  certain  tech¬ 
nique  on  which  it  depends.  Every  material  has  its 
characteristic  features  and  determines  the  manner 
of  treating  a  design.  This  great  variety  of  every 
motif  is  practically  demonstrated  by  making  the 
student  translate  it  from  one  material  into  others. 
Naturally  it  takes  a  very  long  time  before  the 
student,  having  exhausted  in  this  way  all  the 
possible  embodiments  of  the  first  subject — usually 
the  wild  rose — may  proceed  to  the  next  one. 
Here  he  is  at  liberty  to  select  a  motif  himself, 
provided  it  is  altogether  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  With  this  second  motif  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  previously  described,  though  it  may 
lead  to  quite  different  results.  Thus  the  thorough 
study  of  the  first  subject  coincides  with  that  of  any 
other,  since  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  principles 
of  the  system. 

By  means  of  so  simple  a  method  the  student 
learns  how  to  evolve  quite  original  ornaments  from 
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DESIGN  FOR  COVER  OF  A  POCKET  ALMANAC  (HAWTHORN) 

BY  VACLAV  TOUZIMSKY 


DESIGNS  FOR  EMBROIDERED  APPLIQUE  PANELS,  the  smaller 
one  by  MARIA  THEINER;  the  other  by  HELENA  JOHNOVA. 


The  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School 


DESIGN  FOR  GOLD  BROCADE  (MARSH  MARIGOLD) 

plant  forms.  His  imagination  having  been  rein¬ 
forced,  and  a  refined  sense  of  the  organic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  plant  awakened,  he  discovers  in  a 
short  time  that  there  is  only  one  step  from  the 
organic  form  to  decorative  composition,  and 
moreover,  that  many  an  analytic  study  is  itself  an 
ornament. 

Professsor  Benes  has  his 
own  most  individual  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  composi¬ 
tion,  tracing  back  the 
secret  of  design  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  form 
and  colour  to  space.  It 
would  take  too  long  to 
enter  into  the  details  of 
this  ingenious  theory, 
which  apparently  also  has 
its  practical  merits,  having 
regard  to  the  successes  of 
Professor  Benes’s  pupils. 

To  many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eternal  laws  of 
composition  will  always 
remain  a  mystery,  for  it  is 
questionable  if  composi¬ 
tion  can  be  taught  at  all 
to  any  but  persons  with 
the  true  artistic  instinct. 

The  ability  to  design  is 
an  inborn  gift  which  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  by  routine, 
though  it  is  possible  to 
train  the  co-ordinated 
faculties,  such  as  the 


faculty  of  planning  and 
contriving,  of  ordering  and 
subordinating,  of  weighing 
and  balancing,  of  welding 
together  and  harmonising. 

Professor  Benes — who  is 
not  merely  a  theorist,  in 
spite  of  his  doctrines,  but 
a  thoroughly  practical  artist 
also — knows  quite  well 
that  all  depends  on  the 
innate  sense  of  form  and 
colour,  the  decorative  in¬ 
stinct.  He  is  therefore  far 
from  curtailing  the  roaming 
fancy  of  his  pupils  by  ex¬ 
acting  a  rigorous  obser- 

BY  ROBERT  HAJEK  . 

vation  of  his  precepts. 

An  excellent  teacher,  he 
endeavours,  and  not  without  success,  to  discover 
the  pupil’s  individuality  and  encourages  him 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  see  how  the  same  motive  is  interpreted  by 
different  students  in  quite  different  ways.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  conception  of  things,  his  temperament 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS  (WILD  ROSE) 


BY  MARIE  KULHANKOVA 


The  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts  School 


DESIGN  FOR  WOOD  INLAY  (MIMOSA  MOTIF) 

BY  FRANTISEK  MACHACEK 


agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  language,  creating  a  literature,  instilling  new  life 
into  music,  and  now  in  rejuvenating  the  arts  and 
crafts. 

The  question  ' of  introducing  the  old  Slav  orna¬ 
mentation  into  the  drawing  instruction  of  the 
Czecho-Slav  craft-schools  has  been  mooted.  But 
that  also  means  introducing  more  or  less  new 
patterns  in  place  of  the  old  drawing-copy,  and  is 
incongruous  with  the  modern  principles  of  art 
education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decorative 
traditions  of  the  old  Slavs  applied  to  present-day 
principles  of  composition  might  produce  a  fecun¬ 
dating  effect  on  modern  ornament  akin  to  that 
which  it  has  already  had  on  music  and  poetry.  But 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  totally  beyond 
the  purposes  of  a  training  school.  This  amalga¬ 
mation  of  two  cultures  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  genius  of  a  young  artist  who,  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Slav  traditions,  analogically  builds 
up  a  new  form  of  ornamentation  in  creative  un¬ 
consciousness. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that  this 
article  of  course  deals  with  one  department  only 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  at  Prague,  which  is 


and  race,  every  student  puts  something  of 
his  personal  ideas  and  feelings  into  his 
work.  National  qualities  are  often  to  be 
distinctly  recognised  in  the  performances 
of  the  young  designers,  and  the  expression 
of  an  older  culture,  that  of  the  Germans, 
sometimes  contrasts  sharply  with  the  more 
ingenious  invention  and  the  gay  colourism 
of  the  young  Czech  nation,  which  is  still 
on  the  upward  path  of  its  development. 

Though  the  Prague  Arts  and  Crafts 
School  is  not  an  exclusively  Czech  insti¬ 
tution,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  bilingual  institu¬ 
tion,  instruction  being  given  in  German 
as  well  as  in  the  Czech  language,  the 
Czechs  predominate  among  the  students 
in  proportion  to  their  majority  among  the 
population  of  Prague,  and  give  the  stamp 
to  the  general  attainment  of  the  school. 

The  Czech  art  student  has  inherited  many 
decorative  tendencies.  He  has  an  innate 
faculty  for  planning  and  contriving,  and 
the  keen  desire  of  his  peasant  ancestors 
for  colour.  Obviously  the  artistic  impulse 
is  natural  to  the  race,  and  by  judicious 
training  much  strong  talent  has  been 
developed.  The  national  resuscitation  of 

r  .  DESIGN  FOR  PRINTED  BOOK-COVER  (MARSH  MARIGOLD) 

the  Czechs  called  into  existence  many  free  by  vaclav  touzimsky 
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DESIGNS  FOR  ENAMEL  (WILD  ROSE) 
BY  STANISLAVA  STEPANKOVA 


American  Etchers  in  Paris. — Lester  G.  Hornby 


a  Government  institution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Vienna  and  the 
Statthalterei  of  Bohemia.  Besides  Professor  Benes 
the  teaching  staff  includes  such  well-known  artists 
as  Professor  Jan  Kotera,  an  architect  and  designer 
of  international  reputation,  and  the  sculptors 
Professors  Ivloucek  and  Sucharda,  whose  work,  like 
that  of  Professor  Kotera,  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The  curricula  em¬ 
brace  all  branches  of  art,  but  the  special  function 
of  the  school  is  of  course  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  classes  of  applied  or  industrial  art 
(. Kunstgewerbe ),  and  while  the  theoretical  side  of 
artistic  craftsmanship  is  by  no  means  neglected, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  side, 
facilities  being  given  in  certain  departments  for 
students  to  pursue  their  training  outside  the  school, 
where  from  the  nature  of  the  work  the  accommo¬ 
dation  provided  by  the  school  is  inadequate.  The 
policy  of  the  school,  in  short,  is  to  equip  the 
students  thoroughly  for  the  calling  they  intend  to 
pursue,  and  by  so  doing  to  promote  the  national 
industries.  H.  S. 

Etchings  by  amp: rican 

ARTISTS  IN  PARIS.  II.— 
LESTER  G.  HORNBY.  BY  E.  A. 
TAYLOR. 

There  is  an  attraction  about  etching,  apart  from 
its  great  tradition,  that  appeals  specially  to  certain 


DESIGN  FOR  LEATHER  INTARSIA  (OX-EYE  DAISY  MOTIF) 


DESIGN  FOR  LACE  (MIMOSA)  BY  MARIE  DUBOVSKA 

artistic  temperaments.  With  its  singleness  of 
medium  and  long  list  of  adherents,  one  would 
think  nowadays  that  all  its  virtues,  as  well  as  its 
faults,  had  been  explored  to  the  uttermost,  and  its 
technical  weakness  and  power  known  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  new  enterprise  or  individualism.  That 
the  phantom  of  Whistler’s  spirited  etching  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  still  prevalent  in  Paris  is  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  among  the  younger 
students,  who  are  captivated 
by  its  possible  results. 
One  sees,  too,  the  bigness 
of  Brangwyn’s  method  in¬ 
fluencing  their  weak  efforts. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  they 
do  not  early  realise  that 
no  two  men  can  see  alike, 
and  that  to  compress  them¬ 
selves  into  feeble  tabloid 
editions  of  the  recognised 
past  and  foremost  present- 
day  workers  is  not  creating 
anything  new  for  art,  but 
is  merely  a  display  of  super¬ 
ficial  mediocrity.  The  true 
artist  must  surely  feel  the 
unrest  in  his  soul  in  spite 
of  the  world’s  applause, 
gained  so  often  at  the  loss 
of  oneself,  and  won  alone 
by  marie  hartvichova  by  ability  in  being  able  to 
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assimilate.  Only  when  he  awakens  betimes  to 
conceive  the  horror  of  the  long,  tight  tentacles  of 
pose  and  imitation  will  he  find  lasting  joy  in  his 
art ;  and  if  he  can  but  add  his  little  inimitable 
thought  and  originality  to  the  flickering  embers, 
how  welcome  it  will  be  !  Certainly  it  is  only  a 
fool  who  will  not  accept  a  known  and  tried  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  ways  as  it  serves  to  fulfil  his 
wants.  Influences  will  and  must  arise ;  but  only 
the  cunning  workman  will  hide  them,  and  toil  on 
in  elaborating  his  self-conscious  frauds,  imparting 
his  unscrupulous  methods  to  the  young  and  in¬ 
nocent,  deceiving  the  many  and  killing  his  own 
soul.  It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  where  in¬ 
fluences  begin  and  leave  off.  Those  that  attracted 
Whistler — to  take  but  one  instance  in  our  own  day 
— are  easy  to  detect ;  but  what  a  world  of  his  own  he 
made  in  etching,  apart  from 
what  he  left  to  it  in  paint  ! 

To  the  small  sincere 
army  of  new-comers  must 
be  added  the  name  of  Lester 
G.  Hornby.  Scarcely  more 
than  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
Mr.  Hornby  was  a  student 
at  Mr.  Eric  Pape’s  School 
of  Art  in  Boston,  Mass., 
and  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  may  remember  that 
about  that  time  some  of  his 
drawings  in  pencil  and  pen 
and  ink  were  reproduced  in 
its  pages — drawings  which 
were  rightly  regarded  as  a 
happy  augury  for  his  future 
career.  After  leaving  Mr. 

Pape’s  school  this  energetic 
young  artist  joined  the  staff 
of  a  Boston  daily  paper. 

But  the  spirit  of  progression 
was  too  strong,  and  its  lure 
impelled  him  to  seek  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  entailed  by 
drawing  for  the  daily  Press. 

Coming  to  Paris,  he  started 
at  the  root  of  his  quest  by 
entering  a  copper-engraving 
and  printing  establishment, 
at  the  same  time  study¬ 
ing  as  a  pupil  in  Julian’s 
Academy.  Evenasa student 
his  own  outlook  in  etching 
attracted  no  mean  com¬ 
ment,  and  to-day  his  name 


among  the  prominent  is  quite  assured.  His  first 
work  of  note  was  published  in  Boston  in  1906 
under  the  title  of  “  An  Artist’s  Sketch-Book  of  Old 
Marblehead,”  which  immediately  received  an  in¬ 
spiring  recognition  from  his  own  country’s  art 
critics.  Three  of  the  drawings  included  in  this 
Sketch-Book  were  among  those  reproduced  in  this 
magazine  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to.* 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  etching  is  that  it  is 
a  means  of  expression  by  omission,  and  this  in¬ 
volves  simplicity  as  understood  by  the  artist — 
simplicity  of  subject,  effect,  and  technique.  A 
good  etching,  as  also  a  good  pen-and-ink  drawing, 
will  always  suggest  colour,  and  the  virtue  of  the 

*  The  Studio,  November  1905.  Other  drawings  by 
Mr.  Hornby  were  reproduced  in  the  issue  for  February 
1907  (pp.  77-79),  and  some  English  drawings  appeared  in 
January  1908. 
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“PASSAGE  ARABE,  TUNIS”  (AQUATINT) 


American  Etchers  in  Paris. — Lester  G.  Elornby 
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“MARCHANDE  DE  FLEURS”  BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


line  itself  is  its  vitality.  To  add  colour  to  a  plate 
possessing  these  qualifications  is  but  an  insult. 
Unless  the  etching  has  been  specially  made  for 
the  addition,  any  happy  result  from  its  application 
will  as  often  as  not  be  due  to  uncontrolled  acci¬ 
dents,  but  will  never  be  really  successful  where 
violets  and  reds  are  much  concerned. 

That  Mr.  Hornby  understands  his  craft  is  quite 
evident  by  his  means  of  procedure  and  finished 
work.  Though  he  employs  various  methods,  they 
are  all  related  to  the  etching  family,  and  he  never 
oversteps  the  limitations  of  his  medium  to  attain 
his  desired  effect.  To  refer  directly  to  his  illus¬ 
trations,  the  original  print  of  the  Cafe  du  Rond 
Point ,  which  loses  little  by  reproduction,  was 
made  from  a  line  plate  with  spots  of  aquatint  for 
colour  suggestions,  the  whole  plate  being  first 
inked  in  with  a  warm  dominant  monotone,  into 
which  the  brightest  colours  were  blended  with  the 
ink  already  on  the  plate,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a  simple  colour  harmony  in  one  printing. 
In  Old  Toledo  and  Evening  of  the  Bal  Masque  a 
similar  treatment  was  used  with  the  same  singular 
success.  Entirely  different  methods  have  been 
employed  in  Passage  Arabe,  Tunis ,  the  sketch 
being  first  etched  with  a  soft  ground,  and  the 
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values  in  aquatint,  a  bold  retroussage  after  the 
plate  was  inked  giving  the  diffused  effect  of 
silhouette. 

In  his  pure  line  etchings  few  of  the  many 
ingenious  tricks  so  often  practised  by  the  modern 
etcher  are  utilised,  and  no  one  can  convict  the 
artist  of  mannerism.  In  his  later  work,  La 
Jardiniere — Matin  and  Dans  le  Jardin  du  Palais 
Royal ,  a  more  spontaneous  and  less  studied 
simplicity  as  compared  with  his  earlier  plate, 
Passage  de  la  Petite  Boucherie ,  is  observable.  His 
composition,  too,  in  all  his  later  prints  shows  a 
surer  and  more  experienced  knowledge.  To  say 
that  he  has  had  no  influences  would  be  unfair,  but 
a  careful  study  of  his  achievements  in  the  plates  here 
reproduced  will  reveal  his  own  capabilities  and  the 
various  subjects  that  attract  and  most  inspire  his 
interpretation.  But  Mr.  Hornby  is  not  resting  on 
his  oars.  Laudatory  recognition  has  in  no  wise 
crippled  his  progress.  At  present  he  is  sojourning 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  fulfilling  commissions 
for  illustrations  of  the  architecture  and  street 
scenes  of  the  two  capitals.  If  they  approach  in 
any  way  those  already  published  of  Paris  and  New 
York  they  should  attract  to  him  a  still  wider 
world  of  admirers.  E.  A.  T. 
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“LA  FETE  A  PANTIN” 
BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


PASSAGE  DE  LA  PETITE  BOUCHERIE 
BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


CAFE  DU  ROND  POINT.  from  an 
etching  IN  colours  by  LESTER  G.  HORNBY. 


IN  OLD  TOLEDO.”  FROM  AN  ETCHING 
IN  COLOURS  BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


‘  CARREFOUR  DE  LA  CROIX-ROUGE 
BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


DANS  LE  JARDIN  DU  PALAIS 
ROYAL.”  BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


‘A  RAINY  DAY,  PONT  NEUF" 
BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 
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•  LA  JARDINIERE— MATIN  ’ 
BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


Felix  Ziem 


FELIX  ZIEM.  FROM  A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  DORNAC,  PARIS 


The  late  felix  ziem. 

Felix  Ziem,  the  famous  orientalist,  the 
brilliant  portrayer  of  Venetian  scenes  and 
of  life  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  some  measure  the 
precursor  of  the  latter-day  impressionists  without 
being  an  impressionist  himself,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  next  to  Henri  Harpignies,  vice-dean,  as 
it  were,  of  the  surviving  great  painters  who  made 
their  fame  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  romance  in  Ziem’s  birth  as  well  as  in 
his  paintings.  His  father,  a  Croatian,  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  against  Napoleon,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  French.  After  his  release  he  settled 
in  Provence,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
old  Provengal  family.  On  February  25,  1821,  Felix 
Frangois  George  Philibert  Ziem  was  born  at 
Beaune,  where  his  father  had  established  himself. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Beaune  and 
afterwards  at  Dijon.  As  the  lad  showed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  drawing  and  colouring  from  his  infancy 
his  father  proposed  to  make  him  an  architect. 
To  think  of  his  becoming  simply  an  artist  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  cry  was  then  as  it  is  to-day, 
that  the  profession  was  overcrowded  with  dilettantes. 
At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Dijon  young  Ziem 
distinguished  himself,  and  at  eighteen  was  awarded 


the  first  prize  for  architecture.  He  spent  a  short 
time  in  Rome  and  in  1S40  he  was  in  Paris  as  a 
student  of  painting. 

Ziem’s  first  visit  to  Venice  dates  back  to  1841. 
He  had  set  out  on  foot  from  Rome  and  reached 
the  Adriatic  by  small  stages,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  selling  his  sketches  when  and  where  he 
could  to  increase  the  meagre  allowances  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  home.  He  stayed  only  five  or  six 
months,  longing  to  go  still  farther  east,  to  see  the 
hills  and  skies  of  his  father’s  native  country, 
Croatia,  towards  which  an  indefinable  yearning 
attracted  him,  and  finally  pushed  his  travels  as  far 
as  Constantinople.  But  Venice  haunted  his  mind 
and  he  returned  the  following  year,  remaining  there, 
it  would  seem,  until  1845.  He  has  himselt 
related  how  he  roughed  it  for  a  long  time  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  friend  Favart.  They  lived  on  the 
lagoons.  Having  put  their  meagre  cash  together 
and  hired  an  old  “  topo  ”  or  barge,  Ziem  made  a 
sort  of  large  tent  with  mats,  window  shades  and 
hangings  of  all  sorts  on  the  deck,  which  served  as 
an  atelier.  This  occupied  the  middle  of  the  boat, 
and  the  “  forecastle,”  if  there  was  such  a  thing, 
was  taken  up  by  their  boatman  Cherubini,  who 
also  acted  as  their  general  servant  and  cook. 
His  cooking  was  execrable  and  made  a  life-long 
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impression  on  Ziem.  However,  be  often  repeated 
that  some  of  the  happiest  time  of  his  life  was  spent 
with  Favart  on  their  old  boat. 

One  evening  Arsene  Houssaye,  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor  and  several  other  friends  paid  them  a  visit 
on  board.  After  dinner,  for  which  Cherubini  had 
put  forth  his  most  laudable  efforts,  the  young  men 
amused  themselves  with  illuminating  the  boat  and 
the  lagoon  with  Bengal  fires.  The  lights  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  police  and  a  policeman  was  sent  on 
board  to  see  if  anything  seditious  was  going  on. 
Those  were  days  when  the  Carbonari  were  still  a 
terror  and  all  sorts  of  wild  revolutionary  schemes 
were  in  the  air.  Just  at  that  time  Ziem  had  got 
an  order  for  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
Venetian  nobleman  who  had  brought  on  board  a 
set  of  splendid  costumes  and  the  insignia  of  a 
Doge.  The  costumes  happened  to  be  spread  out 
on  chairs  together  with  the  insignia  and  when  the 
policeman  saw  them  he  was  struck  with  awe. 
Unable  to  say  a  word,  he  left  with  terror  in  his 
eyes. 

Ziem  left  Venice  about  1845  or  1846  to  come 


to  Paris  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  Salon.  He 
probably  travelled  most  of  the  way  on  foot,  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  whatever  he  saw  and  selling  his 
sketches  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Indeed,  long  after¬ 
wards  when  he  was  in  Paris  his  only  way  of  earning 
a  livelihood  was  to  sell  small  water-colours  or 
sketches  on  the  Quai  des  Celestins  or  other  parts 
along  the  Seine  for  a  few  sous. 

The  first  exhibit  of  Ziem  at  the  Salon  was  in 
1849,  ar)d  represented  some  of  his  views  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  Venice.  His  principal  picture 
was  the  Grand  Canal ,  which  already  attracted 
attention.  He  then  thought  that  views  of  places 
around  Paris  with  which  Parisians  were  more 
familiar  might  be  a  better  way  to  success,  and  in 

1850  he  exhibited  a  landscape  of  Meudon.  Find¬ 
ing  that  Paris  was  not  so  easily  conquered  he  once 
more  took  up  his  wallet  and  travelled  north.  In 

1851  he  was  roving  all  over  the  dikes  of  Holland, 
and  returned  in  1852  to  exhibit  among  other 
things  a  Cottage  at  The  Hague.  It  brought  him  a 
good  deal  of  praise  but  that  was  about  all.  After 
working  again  for  a  time  in  Paris  and  selling  his 
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“THE  DOGANA,  VENICE  FROM  THE  OIL  PAINTING  BY  FELIX  ZIEM 


pictures  for  a  trifle  he  started  once  more  for  the 
South  and  for  Venice,  where  he  again  lived  his 
romantic  life.  What  he  wanted  now  was  a  closer 
insight  into  the  habits,  movements  and  picturesque 
dress  of  the  natives  that  filled  up  the  scene.  On 
one  of  his  many  visits  he  hired  a  small  shop  near  the 
Rialto  and  set  up  as  a  dealer  in  all  sorts  of  bric-a- 
brac,  lace,  embroidery,  fancy  cloth,  and  cheap 
jewels.  He  at  least  got  enough  custom  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  what  was  best  of  all  the  shop 
served  as  a  surreptitious  atelier  for  catching  the 
natives  at  their  best.  He  had  a  lad  at  the  door, 
and  his  business  was  to  keep  all  the  handsome 
young  women  who  peeped  into  the  shop  talking. 
The  more  they  talked  and  the  longer  they  thus 
unconsciously  posed  the  better  for  the  artist.  He 
was  quietly  at  the  back  of  his  shop  sketching  them, 
and  thus  he  had  his  models  as  well  as  his  atelier 
for  practically  nothing.  How  different  these  days 
were  from  those  of  forty  years  later  when  at  the 
fall  of  the  famous  Campanile  he  was  offered 
100,000  francs  for  a  painting  of  the  ruins  ! 

But  fame  unexpectedly  awaited  him  and  he 
deserved  it  for  his  courage  and  perseverance.  He 
exhibited  two  paintings  in  the  Salon  of  1854,  one 
the  Port  of  Marseilles ,  and  the  other  Evening  at 


Venice.  The  latter  was  a  decided  success.  It 
aroused  general  enthusiasm  in  critical  and  artistic 
circles  and  the  Comte  de  Morny,  then  the  leade’- 
of  fashion  and  good  taste,  followed  one  of  his 
generous  impulses  and  when  standing  before  the 
Evening  at  Venice  then  and  there  decided  to 
purchase  it,  and  paid  the  artist  a  handsome  price. 
This  consecrated  his  success,  as  it  was  now  talked 
about  in  all  the  salons. 

The  following  year  his  pictures  Feast  at  Venice 
and  View  of  Antwerp  were  purchased  by  the 
State.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Universal  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  this  further  success  helped  to  begin  to 
make  his  name  famous  abroad.  From  that 
moment  poverty  and  the  destitution  of  his  earlier 
days  fled  for  ever  from  his  atelier.  We  find  him 
almost  every  year  either  at  Venice  or  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  he  is  even  able  to  travel  to  the  Far 
East,  to  Egypt  first  and  then  to  Colombo  and  back 
again  to  Holland,  to  England  and  Scotland.  Ziem 
continued  to  send  to  the  Salon  until  1868,  and 
then  suddenly  ceased  to  exhibit.  He  had  had 
some  differences  with  the  leaders  of  the  Salon  at 
the  time,  the  official  recompenses  were  withheld 
and  the  usual  bickerings  between  artists  were  the 
result.  But  he  could  afford  to  be  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  and  he  retired  from  the  official  coterie  to 
rely  only  on  his  own  talent  and  reputation  which 
were  then  at  their  zenith. 

Once  more,  ten  years  later,  at  the  exhibition  of 
1878,  Ziem  was  tempted  to  send  his  contributions 
to  the  Salon,  and  the  Government  then  made  him 
an  Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  had 
been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1857  on  August  6,  and  had  received  the  First  or 
Grand  Medal  of  the  Salon  in  1852.  He  had  also 
been  awarded  a  medal  in  1850  and  in  1855. 

In  the  artist’s  best  days,  Theophile  Gautier 
wrote  of  him  :  “  Every  artist  has  an  ideal  country 
of  his  own,  often  far  removed  from  the  one  in 
which  he  lives,  or  was  born.  His  talent  revels 
there  alone  as  under  a  propitious  sky,  and  he  flies 
back  to  it  in  a  straight  line  as  soon  as  he  is  free. 
There  alone  his  talent  flourishes  and  produces  its 
loveliest  flowers.  The  home  of  Ziem  is  Venice. 
He  may  leave  it,  travel  elsewhere,  go  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  his  real  artistic  domicile  is  Venice. 
His  home  is  on  the  ‘  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,’  in  the 
palaces  of  Canaletto  and  of  Guardi,  which  were 
also  occupied  by  Bonington  and  Joyant.  With 
one  drop  of  water  in  which  a  bit  01  colour  is 
d  issolved,  he  builds,  with  a  few  touches  of  the 


brush,  a  rough-cast  palace  of  vermilion  with  a 
buff  sort  of  balcony,  speckled  posts,  a  chimney 
twisted  liked  a  turban,  a  Lombard  piece  of 
architecture  adorned  with  vanishing  frescoes  of 
Giorgione.” 

After  reaching  the  height  of  his  celebrity  Ziem 
settled  permanently  in  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
different  ateliers  until  he  finally  purchased  an  old 
house,  which  he  transformed  into  a  studio,  in  the 
Rue  Lepic.  It  is  rare  even  in  picturesque  old 
Montmartre  to  find  a  similar  relic  of  the  past.  An 
old  wall  rises  high  up  from  the  pavement  and 
winds  round  a  corner.  What  there  is  behind  the 
old  wall  we  can  only  guess  from  the  outside.  An 
old  house  with  a  storey  and  half  overlooking  the 
crooked  wall  is  badly  perched  on  the  slope.  Its 
windows  are  irregular  and  have  an  odd  squint 
down  the  hill.  In  front  of  a  wooden  porch  there 
is  the  bold  iron  prow  and  figurehead  of  an  antique 
gondola  brought  by  Ziem  from  Venice,  and  said  to 
have  once  belonged  to  a  Grand  Inquisitor. 

Ziem’s  atelier  was  on  the  top  floor,  reached  by  a 
narrow  wooden  stair.  The  light  enters  by  a  big 
bay  window,  and  brightly  coloured  canvases  hang 
all  over  the  walls.  They  represent  gorgeous  sun¬ 
bursts  and  sunsets,  Red  Venetian  palaces,  vermilion 
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gondolas  and  scarlet  mosques.  Thrown  about  on 
old  chairs  and  bits  of  oriental  furniture  are 
gorgeous  hangings,  purple  robes  of  Doges  and  of 
Grand  Inquisitors,  magnificent  mantles  and  velvet 
brocades. 

Stories  are  told  that  in  his  later  period  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  when  he  still  had  sudden  spells  of  youthful 
ardour  for  work,  he  shut  himself  up  at  times  in  his 
studio  for  three  months,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
a  Doge,  and  had  his  meals  hoisted  up  in  a  basket 
to  the  window  of  his  studio,  not  caring  to  use  the 
stair  and  afraid  of  being  disturbed.  There  may 
be  more  fancy  than  truth  in  this  story,  and  what¬ 
ever  life  of  a  recluse  he  led  towards  the  end  he 
was  far  from  being  such  a  hermit  in  his  earlier 
days.  Like  many  another  painter  he  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music  and  Frederic  Chopin  was  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  fact  the  famous 
“Funeral  March”  of  the  great  composer  was  first 
conceived  in  his  atelier.  Petrus  Borel,  a  romantic 
character  in  those  days,  proposed  one  night  a 
procession  of  ghosts  in  the  artist’s  studio.  Ziem 
and  the  others  took  part  in  it  and  walked  in  ghostly 
procession  with  sheets  over  their  heads  and  the 
lights  turned  down.  Chopin  looked  on,  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  struck  the  first  notes  of  the  march 
that  was  to  become  so  famous.  The  sight  of  the 


ghostly  figures  as  they  moved  along  in"  the  dim 
light  with  the  paintings  of  Venice  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  the  walls  as  a  background  so  impressed 
Chopin  that  his  hands  and  fingers  trembled  when 
he  struck  the  notes  and  he  was  overcome  with  a 
sort  of  nervous  terror. 

Some  years  ago  Ziem  became  very  feeble 
in  health  and  was  threatened,  it  is  said,  with 
partial  paralysis.  It  was  this  which  decided  him 
to  retire  to  Nice,  where  he  remained  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  until  in  fact  his  condition 
had  become  hopeless.  He  was  brought  back  to 
Paris,  no  doubt  by  his  own  express  wish,  and 
died  at  the  old  atelier  in  the  Rue  Lepic  on 
November  12.  A.  Beaumont. 

The  NEW  ENGLISH  ART 
CLUB'S  FORTY-SIXTH  EXHI¬ 
BITION. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  has  arrived  at  one 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  of  its  career.  Its 
history  has  been  a  long  record  of  the  assimilation 
of  one  influence  after  another,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  last  thing  in  art,  so  far  at  least  as  this  country 
is  in  question.  Some  of  its  earliest  members  have 
gone  long  ago  to  “another  place,”  receiving  the 
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magic  letters  R.A. — the  equivalent  of  a  peerage 
so  far  as  art  politics  are  concerned,  and  having 
apparently  the  same  effect  in  modifying  the  views 
of  the  recipients.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  the 
art  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  was  considered 
novel  and  rebellious,  and  already  there  are  those 
at  hand  to  tell  us  that  it  is  out  of  date.  Is  this  the 
effect  of  the  wave  of  Post-Impressionism  that  has 
touched  the  English  shore,  or  of  the  growth  of  the 
freemasonry  of  Fitzroy  Street,  where  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  “  the  Camden  Town  group”  there 
is  no  end  to  novelties  ?  Whatever  the  origin 
of  the  disturbance,  disturbance  there  is  at  the 
door  of  the  “New  English,”  and  a  request  that 
it  shall  be  opened  to  “  the  last  thing  in  art  ” 
—  almost,  we  might  add,  irrespective  of  its 
worth. 

The  role  with  which  the  Club  is  invested  in  these 
circumstances  is  a  difficult  one.  There  falls  to  it 
the  task  of  doing  something  to  separate  the 
genuine  element  in  a  new  movement  from  the 
flood  of  charlatanry  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
As  always  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  influence, 
there  are  the  quick-witted  incompetents  who  hope 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  fashion.  If  the  discriminating  faculty 
which  in  the  past  has  not  been  vainly  the  boast  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club  is  what  it  was  the  Club 
will  adopt  a  generous  attitude  to  the  new  thing. 
Its  “  recognitions  ”  will  perform  a  greater  service 
than  mere  conservatism  by  helping  to  indicate 
where  recognition  is  really 
due  among  sensational 
claimants. 

Roughly  put,  Impression¬ 
ism  is  besieged  by  some 
strange  force  outside  of  it¬ 
self.  The  New  English  Art 
Club  has  shown  us  Impres¬ 
sionism — in  the  wide  sense 
— in  the  most  beautiful 
phases  in  which  it  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  England, 
through  the  art  of  Mr.  AVilson 
Steer,  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  Mr. 

John  S.  Sargent,  and  their 
disciples.  These  three 
painters  were  all  at  their 
strongest  in  this  last  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Club,  filling 
the  rooms  with  life,  and  their 
art  was  supported  by  that  of 
painters  like  Mr.  Augustus 
John  and  Mr.  A.  A.  McEvoy, 
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whose  art  is  something  temperamental  and  in¬ 
finitely  personal  and  detached,  not  to  be  included 
in  or  thought  of  in  conjunction  with  any  particular 
movement. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  add  to  a  reputation 
so  firmly  established  as  Mr.  John’s  by  extravagant 
praise  of  his  exhibits  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
hope  that  his  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Chaloner  Dowdall,  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
1908-1909,  will  create  a  precedent  in  civic 
portraiture,  which  has  been  so  strangely  at  a  loss 
for  a  tradition  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr. 
John’s  decorative  skill  was  everything  to  him  in 
this  picture,  if  not  so  immediately  discoverable  as 
in  his  impressive  Forza  e  amove.  His  disciple 
Mr.  Henry  Lamb,  whose  picture  The  Lake  we 
are  reproducing,  has  taken  much  more  than  the 
surface  quality  of  Mr.  John’s  work;  he  has 
entered  into  the  very  spirit  of  its  new  motif  of 
decoration,  and  made  his  own  departure  from  Mr. 
John  in  emotional  use  of  colour.  Everything  in 
his  art  rests  upon  those  architectural  foundations 
of  stable  drawing  which  admit  of  extravagance  of 
conception  without  loss  of  faith  between  the  artist 
and  his  public.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  is  an  artist 
who,  on  account  of  his  sincerity  of  utterance  in 
such  an  interesting  book  as  his  recent  “  Notes  on 
the  Art  of  Rembrandt,”  and  the  true  feeling  in  such 
works  as  Fell  Sikes  and  Glaramara ,  one  would  not 
part  faith  with  until  the  last  moment,  but  his 
Saddleback ,  from  the  South-west ,  puts  a  strain  upon 
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the  confidence  of  his  admirers  by  its  insistence 
upon  the  obvious. 

Whilst  among  the  New  English  exhibitors  there 
is  in  general  a  well-obseived  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  mere  use  of  the  pigment  which  shows  the  bulk 
of  the  pictures  to  be  the  work  in  various  phases  of 
a  single  school,  there  are  among  newer  members 
as  well  as  among  those  who  have  established  the 
present  reputation  of  the  Society  certain  painters 
with  a  quite  personal  interpretation  to  give  both 
to  figure  and  landscape  subjects.  In  landscape 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Gere  showed  this  very  personal 
note.  The  exhibition  was  rich  in  good  landscape 
work  this  year.  Headed  by  Mr.  Wilson  Steer’s 
The  Path  of  the  Storm ,  there  was  Mr.  W.  W. 
Russell’s  The  Looe  River ,  Mr.  Alfred  Hayward’s 
The  Chateau  Gail  lard,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fox’s  Cheyne 
Walk ,  Chelsea ,  Mr.  David  Muirhead’s  Autumn 
Fields,  Mr.  Fred  Yates’s  Snow  at  Rydal  Water,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Lee’s  The  Harbour  Pier.  A  subject 
treated  with  much  decorative  skill  and  charm  was 
Mr.  J.  E.  Southall’s  Children  on  the  Sands,  which 
we  are  reproducing. 

In  portraiture  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Swynnerton’s 
Portrait,  an  intimate  piece  of  character-reading, 
was  highly  representative  of  the  technical  skill  of 
its  painter.  A  work  which  must  be  counted 
among  the  successes  of  the  exhibition  was  Mr.  W. 
G.  von  Glehn’s  Les  Nenuphars,  and  his  portrait,  The 
Black  Turban,  was  painted  with  much  vitality.  Two 


Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  covered  a  large  space  of  one 
wall  with  witticisms,  of  which  perhaps  The  Meeting 
of  Signor  D'Annunzio  and  M.  Rostand  revealed 
his  style  at  its  best.  Mr.  Albert  Rothenstein  was 
very  interesting  this  year.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Lyme  Regis  and  Chalk  Pit  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Cheston.  Other  works  in  various  parts 
of  the  exhibition  which  we  should  have  liked  space 
to  dwell  upon  are  Morning,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mitchell ; 
Quai  Duquesne,  Dieppe,  by  Miss  Marjorie  Brend; 
On  the  Edge  of  the  Atlantic ,  Cornwall,  by  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Sargent  ;  Jeanne,  byLucien  Pissarro;  Peace 
and  The  Thinker,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  E.  Mooney ;  The 
Clipped  Horse,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bevan  ;  The  Kitche?i 
Maid,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Shepherd  ;  “  The  Lamb," 
Wallingford,  by  Miss  A.  H.  Hudson ;  St.  David's, 
South  Wales,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Colyn  Thomson ;  Ln  a 
Chelsea  Garden,  by  Miss  Clare  Atwood  ;  In  the 
Garden,  by  Mr.  Ronald  Gray ;  and  Bill,  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Jackson.  We  should  also 
particularly  like  to  record  Miss  Gwen  John’s  Girl 
Reading  at  the  Window. 


Recent  designs  in  domestic 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Staplefield  Place  in  Sussex  of  which  we 
give  three  illustrations  and  plan  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  give  the  repose  and  comfort  of  the  old 
manor  house,  set  amongst  scenery  of  which  it 


women  contributors,  Miss 
A.  Fanner  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cheston,  especially  have 
come  to  the  front  this  year. 

As  usual  the  section  of 
drawings  and  water-colours 
contained  many  of  the  riches 
of  the  exhibition.  It  must 
be  a  long  day  in  the  history 
of  art  since  a  painter  has 
renewed  his  vitality  so 
perennially  as  Mr.  Sargent. 
In  his  new  style  of  subject 
every  day  seems  to  bring  him 
to  a  more  subtle  expression 
of  sunshine.  Mr.  Francis 
James’s  flower-pieces  showed 
no  falling  off,  nor  did  Mr. 
A.  W.  Rich’s  landscapes. 
Mr.  William  Orpen  was  this 
year  only  represented  in  this 
section  of  the  exhibition,  but 
very  thoroughly  all  the  same, 
in  The  Dancer. 


STAPLEFI ELD  PLACE,  SUSSEX  :  ENTRANCE  FRONT 

CLAYTON  AND  BLACK,  ARCHITECTS 
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STAPLEFIELD  PLACE,  SUSSEX  : 

VIEW  FROM  THE  GARDEN. 

CLAYTON  AND  BLACK, 

ARCHITECTS 

orms  a  part,  suggestive  ot 
solid  and  enduring  con¬ 
struction.  This  house, 
designed  for  Mr.  Henry 
Denny  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Black  of  Brighton,  has 
just  been  completed,  but 
its  colouring  and  its 
matured  surroundings 
might  well  be  a  century  old. 

The  illustration  given  on 
p.  312  of  a  studio  recently 
erected  in  Kensington  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  artist  readers.  It  has 
been  built  at  the  corner  of 
Lennox  Gardens  in  an  old- 

fashioned  paved  court,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  know  that  this  “Studio  House” 
is  a  type  of  building  which,  including  freehold 
land,  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ^jiooo. 
The  architects,  Messrs.  Stanley- Barrett  and  Driver, 
M.S.A.,  took  the  entire  ground  plan  of  their 
building  and  made  that  the  size  of  the  studio,  which 
now  measures  forty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet 


wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of 
two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bathroom  and  lavatory, 
and  roof  garden  above  where  a  tent  can  be  erected 
in  the  summer,  and  the  space  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  occupant.  The 
studio  itself  is  a  living  studio  and  this  explains  the 
reason  why  a  deep  and  well-lighted  ingle-nook  has 
been  formed  and  a  service  lift  put  in  to  convey 
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STAPLEFIELD  PLACE,  SUSSEX  :  SOUTH  FRONT 

CLAYTON  AND  BLACK.,  ARCHITECTS 


meals  from  the  kitchen 
above.  The  bar  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  French 
window  (which  leads  into  a 
quaint,  triangular  garden)  is 
movable  so  that  large 
canvases  can  enter  the 
studio  without  the  provision 
of  an  ugly,  specially  made 
slit-door.  The  entrance  to 
the  studio  is  through  the 
door  at  the  side  of  the  ingle- 
nook,  the  recess  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  angle  of  the 
vestibule.  The  balcony 
does  not  communicate  with 
the  upper  floor,  and  is  only 
approached  from  the  studio, 
which  can  thus  if  desired  be 
used  independently  of  the 
flat  above.  An  anthracite 
stove  is  provided  which 
keeps  in  all  winter,  as  well 
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yards  by  eight,  the  length  divided  up  into  five 
sections  by  as  many  windows  along  the  right  side. 
An  impression  of  luxury  and  importance  has  been 
aimed  at,  without  the  aid  of  elaborate  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  The  woodwork  is  stained  to  the  colour  of 
old  oak,  the  doorway  is  of  dark  green  marble,  the 
floor  of  grey  marble  with  red  veins  in  it. 
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(From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 


IONDON. — The  death  of  Professor  Alphonse 
Legros  on  December  8  at  the  age  of  74 
removed  from  the  contemporary  world  of 
—J  art  one  of  its  most  distinguished  figures. 
The  Professor,  who  was  head  of  the  Slade  School 
for  seventeen  years,  was  one  of  the  greatest  etchers 
that  our  time  has  produced,  besides  displaying 
eminent  qualities  as  painter  and  sculptor. 


VILLA  VOGEL,  BARENBURG,  ERZGEBIRGE 

LOSSOW  AND  KUHNE,  ARCHITECTS 

as  the  ordinary  basket  grate  in  the  ingle-nook. 
The  building  is  entirely  detached  and  self-con¬ 
tained,  and  has  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water. 

In  drawing  attention  to  some  recent  work  of  the 
German  architects,  Messrs.  Lossow  and  Kiihne, 
we  are  not  introducing  new  men  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader,  for  both  Mr.  Lossow  and  Mr.  Kuhne 
have  upon  several  occasions  been  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  The  Studio.  Since  their  union  the 
most  important  task  which  has  fallen  to  their  lot  is  the 
new  railway  station  at  Leipzig,  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
villa  illustrated  on  this  page  is  located  at  Barenburg, 
up  in  the  woodland  hills  of  the  Erzgebirge,  about 
two  hours  by  rail  from  Dresden.  Practical  con¬ 
siderations  shaped  the  plan  in  all  its  details ;  so, 
for  example,  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  semi¬ 
open  verandah.  It  communicates  with  a  living- 
room  on  the  same  floor,  so  as  to  enable  the 
resident  invalid  to  enjoy  open  air  and  sunlight 
with  the  greatest  possible  convenience.  The  side 
towards  the  forest,  which  is  the  side  from  which 
the  storm  winds  hail,  is  walled  up.  The  gable 
wall  is  covered  with  plain  pine  boards,  untouched 
by  any  paint,  varnish,  or  protecting  coat  but  well 
seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  -sun.  The  illustration 
on  p.  313  shows  the  small  end  of  a  land  of  ante- 
corridor  to  an  audience  chamber.  It  is  designed 
in  the  shape  of  a  long-drawn  hall,  about  twenty 
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At  the  Baillie  Gallery  the  New  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters  held  their  fifth  exhibition  last 
month.  It  showed  a  distinct  advance  upon  their  last. 
Especially  to  be  remarked  were  Mr.  T.  Frederick 
Catchpole’s  Bi'eezy  Day  and  Seascape ,  Mr.  Gerald 
Ackerman’s  Corfe  Castle,  Mr.  W.  T.  M.  Hawks- 
worth’s  Doit ,  Mr.  T.  Butler  Stoney’s  Shaw  House , 
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“living-room  picture”  no.  i  ( In  the  collection  of  James  Murray ,  Esq.,  J.P. ) 


BY  VAL  HAVERS 


Newbury ,  and  Preparatiotis ,  Carnarvon  Castle ,  by 

Mr.  William  Monk. 


The  Baillie  Gallery  has  once  more  been  success¬ 
ful  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  an 
artist  of  unusual  originality  in  Mr.  Stephen  Haweis. 
This  painter  has  a  real  gift  for  fantasy,  and  also  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  the  medium  of  oil-painting 
which  gives  much  charm  to  his  execution.  Miss 
Maud  D.  Hurst’s  coloured  etchings  and  Miss 
Broughton-Leigh’s  water-colours  at  the  same  Gallery 
deserve  remark  for  their  skill,  Miss  Hurst’s  plates 
Bosham  Church  and  South  Cerney  Village  being 
especially  successful  efforts  in  the  method  of  printing 
more  than  one  colour  from  the  same  plate. 

The  Chenil  Galleries  have  just  concluded  an 
important  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
etchings  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  John.  It  is  this 
artist’s  peculiar  gift  to  make  his  colour  a  reflection 
of  the  very  colour  of  his  thoughts.  The  subjective 
character  of  his  paintings  is,  however,  united  with 
a  realism  that  puts  many  an  artist  out  of  court  who 
pursues  this  aim  for  its  own  sake  through  objective 
methods. 


The  Second  Exhibition  of  the  Camden  Town 
Group  at  the  Carfax  Gallery  introduced  us  to 
an  avowed  disciple  of  Mr.  John  in  Mr.  J.  D. 
Innes.  Work  by  Mr.  Henry  Lamb,  who  makes  his 
own  departures  in  a  vein  that  yet  reflects  Mr. 
John’s  influence,  was  also  shown.  The  Exhibition 
owed  much  to  the  vivacious  art  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Gore,  and  it  was  good  “  hanging  ”  to  put  it  next  to 
the  more  pessimistic  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Sickert’s. 
Mr.  C.  Ginner’s  work  disappoints  upon  examination. 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  sense  of  decoiation  in  colour  is 
entitled  to  high  tribute.  Mr.  J.  B.  Manson  con¬ 
tributed  two  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in 
Evening  Sunlight  and  The  Sussex  Downs ,  Storri tig- 
ton.  Mr.  Walter  Bayes  has  never  been  more 
successful  than  in  The  Bridge  and  Padstow 
Regatta.  The  Group  consists  of  sixteen  members. 

We  are  reproducing  herewith  one  of  the  highly 
original  panels  in  oil  which  attracted  attention  to 
Mr.  Val  Havers’s  name  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  where  they  were  hung  with  the  simple 
but  quite  expressive  title  of  “  Living-Room  Pic¬ 
tures.”  Their  well-planned  decorative  intention 
gives  them  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title. 
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occasion  in  our  review  columns  referred  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Willy  Pogany,  a  young  Hungarian 
artist  who  has  been  settled  in  London  during  the 
past  few  years  and  whose  services  have  been 
enlisted  by  several  publishers  for  the  decoration 
and  illustration  of  books  published  by  them.  The 
drawings  we  here  reproduce  were  executed  for  an 
edition  of  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Harrap  and  Co.  for  permission 
to  use  them.  Mr.  Pogany  is  of  a  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind  and  the  decorative  feeling  in  him 
is  unusually  developed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  has  had  practically  no  school  training. 

At  the  Walker  Gallery  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  has 
been  exhibiting  the  remarkable  series  of  etchings 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Galleries  Colonel  R.  Goff  has 
been  exhibiting  a  series  of 
etchings  and  also  water-colours 
of  Venice,  Tuscany  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Col.  Goff  is  perhaps 
better  known  by  his  exquisite 
etchings  than  by  his  work  in 
water-colour,  but  his  style  in 
this  medium  has  the  same 
vivacity  and  charm  that  charac¬ 
terise  his  plates.  At  the  same 
Gallery  Mr.  Bernard  Harrison’s 
landscapes  of  Northern  Italy 
were  notable  in  their  breadth  of 
treatment  and  high  quality  of 
colour.  Two  examples  of  Mr. 
Harrison’s  work  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Studio. 


We  have  on  more  than  one 
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to  which  we  drew  attention  in  an  article  last 
October.  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  employs  alternatively 
etching,  aquatint  and  dry-point  with  great  success. 
His  prints  are  published  from  this  Gallery. 

The  Ryder  Gallery  has  been  holding  a  pleasant 
Exhibition  of  Miniatures,  Portraits,  and  Land¬ 
scapes  on  Ivory  by  Miss  Dorothy  Smart.  A 
variety  of  panel  decorations  and  some  fans  by 
Mr.  George  Sheringham  have  also  lately  been 
shown  here.  This  artist  has  recently  completed 
the  decoration  of  a  room  for  Judge  Evans. 


Mr.  Thomas  R.  Way,  who  has  for  so  long 
exploited  with  skill  the  essential  qualities  of  pastel 
and  the  lithographic  chalk,  brought  together  at 
Clifford’s  Inn  Hall,  last  month,  a  representative 
collection  of  his  drawings  from  which  much  was  to 
be  gathered  of  the  possibilities  of  his  favourite 
mediums. 


Miss  Estella  Canziani  has  been  exhibiting  ad¬ 


mirable  paintings  and  drawings  of  Savoy  at  the 
Dowdeswell  Galleries.  The  chief  feature  however 
of  these  Galleries  during  the  last  month  has  been 
the  fine  collection  of  Drawings  and  Studies  by  Old 
Masters.  At  the  Lyceum  Club,  Miss  Blondelle 
Edwardes  Malone  has  held  a  very  successful  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Garden  Scenes.  Her  work  has  many 
attractive  qualities.  Water-colours  by  Miss  F.  M. 
Bruford  at  the  same  Gallery  were  deserving  of  much 
praise ;  also  miniatures  by  Miss  H.  M.  Kempthorne. 
A  remarkably  fine  series  of  pictures  by  Raeburn 
was  exhibited  at  the  French  Gallery  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

PARIS. — To  see  a  portrait  oi  one  well- 
known  artist  by  another  is  always  in¬ 
teresting,  and  at  the  present  time  that 
of  Cezanne  intensely  so,  when  his  name 
and  work  are  so  closely  associated  by  his  admirers 
with  the  modern  movement  in  paint.  The  portrait 
reproduced  originated  in  Cezanne’s  studio  during 
the  intervals  in  which  Hermann  Paul  was  also 
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CEZANNE.  A  STUDIO  SKETCH 
BY  HERMANN  PAUL 


“FEMME  BLONDE.’’  FROM  THE 
PAINTING  BY  FERDINAND  ROYBET 


(  Copyright  Braun  cf  Co. ) 
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being  translated  to  canvas  by  Cezanne,  and  the 
character  expressed,  apart  from  the  decorative 
setting  and  vigorous  painting,  gives  one  a  close 
sensation  of  a  personal  interview.  Cezanne  had 
trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  suffered  much  from  a 
visual  deformity  which  was  a  constant  source  of 
worry  to  the  artist,  who  struggled  long  and  re¬ 
solutely  to  overcome  it.  His  worshippers  and 
imitators  lack  his  knowledge,  and  it  is  this  lack  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  personality  in  their  paintings 
that  makes  them  the  lifeless  creations  they  are. 
Cezanne  was  sincere ;  sincerity  was  his  battle,  and 
his  studio  garments  of  thickly  coated  paint,  and 
hole-worn  socks,  so  realistically  recorded  in  the 
portrait,  were  the  negligence  of  a  worker,  not  an 
affectation.  Hermann  Paul’s  art  has  earned  a 
learned  appreciation  in  France  and  being  little 
known  in  England,  a  timely  exhibition  of  his 
work  is  being  held  at  the  Stafford  Galleries  this 
month.  E.  A.  T. 


Early  in  November  at  the  Galeries  Georges  Petit 
was  held  the  exhibition  of  the  “  Painters  and  Etchers 


of  Paris,”  in  which  one  saw  depicted  by  a  few 
chosen  artists  different  aspects,  some  fleeting,  some 
lasting,  of  this  Paris  of  ours.  To  Chenard-Huche 
we  were  indebted  for  some  admirable  scenes  of 
Montmartre,  now  threatened  with  destruction ;  to 
that  master-colourist  La  Touche  for  a  gorgeous 
Interieur  de  grand  magasin ,  for  some  warm  twilight 
effects  to  Morrice.  Gillot  was  represented  by  a 
harmonious  Terrasse  des  Tuileries ;  Vauthrin  and 
Abel  Truehet  showed  some  riverside  pictures  of 
the  Seine,  and  other  notable  works  were  the  charm¬ 
ing  vision  of  Notre  Dame  by  Renefer,  Point  du 
Jour  sous  la  neige,  by  Serval,  a  magnificent  picture, 
Montrouge ,  by  Lepere,  and  Les  bouquinistes,  by 
Gabriel  Rousseau.  Caro-Delvaille  exhibited  also 
some  portraits  of  Parisiennes  executed  with  the 
finesse  and  delicacy  that  one  always  associates  with 
his  brush. 


Three  talented  lady  artists  held  recently  an  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibition  at  the  Lyceum  Club.  Mile.  Rose 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  in  a  series  of  seascapes  revealed 
much  breadth  of  vision  and  displayed  decided 
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are  very  faithful  renderings  of  action  and  gesture. 
The  same  carefulness  he  evinces  in  his  sculptures, 
which  have  called  forth  from  a  well-known  art  critic 
the  title  of  “modern  Tanagras.”  H.  F. 


A  silence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  seemed  to 
have  invested  Ferdinand  Roybet  with  the  attributes 
of  a  hero  of  legend,  to  have  given  his  name  a  similar 
remoteness  to  that  with  which  we  think  of  Rembrandt. 
One  remembers  with  what  success  Roybet  reappeared 
in  1893  at  the  Salon,  where  he  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion  a  Medaille  d’Honneur.  He  exhibited  Charles-le- 
Temeraire  and  Propos  Galants,  both  celebrated  pictures 
which  are  still  remembered  by  every  one.  Hence- 


TORTRAIT  OF  JUANA  ROMANI  BY  F.  ROYBET 

power  as  a  colourist ;  Mile,  de  Callias  showed 
scenes  of  everyday  life  treated  with  con¬ 
siderable  humour,  and  Mine.  Berthe  Cazin 
gave  evidence  of  great  originality  in  her 
leather  work  and  silver  work. 


In  the  Boutet  de  Monvel  gallery  in  the 
Rue  Tronchet,  there  has  been  a  no  less  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  consisting  of  drawings 
and  sculptures  by  Gir.  This  artist  s  happy 
hunting-ground  is  the  Opera,  where  he 
spends  his  time  in  executing  exceedingly 
vivacious  sketches  of  the  various  dancers. 
His  studies  of  their  movements  and  poses 
are  very  characteristic  in  their  virtuosity  and 
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“snow  thaw” 


BY  JAKOB  GLASNER 


so  graceful  in  composition. 
Roybet  has  excelled  in  giving 
to  flesh  tones  a  rich  sparkle, 
to  stuff’s  all  their  sumptuous¬ 
ness,  to  his  scenes  a  brilliance, 
an  infectious  gaiety  and  a  rare 
intensity  of  life.  Under  his 
magic  touch  the  colours  seem 
to  vibrate,  to  sing  in  flam¬ 
boyant  harmony.  L.  H. 


VIENNA.— The 
lovely  village  of 
Zakopane  situated 
on  the  Galician  side 
of  the  High  Tatra  Mountains 
has  always  been  a  favourite 
haunt  of  Polish  artists.  At  all 
times  it  is  indescribably  beau¬ 
tiful,  its  moods  are  ever- 
changing,  its  colouring 
exquisite  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  long  low  line  of 
landscape  above  which  moun¬ 
tains  of  varying  height  and 


forward  his  name  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  the  public 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  new 
sensations,  and  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  sign  works  which 
assure  him  a  lasting  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  portraits  painted 
by  this  artist  are  numerous, 
and  deserve  to  be  better 
known ;  they  are  full  of 
character,  and  give  an  im¬ 
pression  of  sincerity  and  of 
life  which  is  most  striking. 
Among  these,  particular 
mention  should  be  made  of 
those  of  Juana  Romani,  por¬ 
traits  which  created  quite  a 
sensation,  and  in  which  the 
painter  seems  to  have  tried 
to  overstep  human  limits, 
and  to  express  a  sentiment 
such  as  animated  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  when  he  fixed  for 
ever  on  canvas  the  elusive 
smile  of  the  “Joconde.” 
Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  Femme  Blonde , 


“the  hut  in  the  wood” 

(In  the  possession  of  Herr  T. 


BY  JAKOB  GLASNER 

T. ,  Bielitz) 
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form  tower  in  the  distance  like  benign  watchers 
sent  to  guard  off  evil,  the  lakes  of  a  “hundred 
eyes  ”  with  their  waters  of  limpid  green,  arouse 
tender  feelings  and  gentle  thoughts  in  the  onlooker, 
while  to  those  of  a  poetic  nature  the  fascination  of 
this  spot  is  irresistible.  Zakopane  is  to  most  men 
an  unknown  corner  of  the  earth,  but  those  who 
have  once  been  there  are  filled  with  the  breath  of 
its  spiritual  beauty. 


Jakob  Glasner  is  among  those  who  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  spell  of  Zakopane.  He  is  a  native 
of  Kotzawka,  a  small  village  in  Galicia,  where  he 
was  born  in  1879.  As  a  child  nothing  gave  him 
more  delight  than  a  pencil  and  paper  and  a  few 
colours.  But  above  all  it  was  the  snow  which  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  his  young  mind.  Chance 
made  it  possible  for  Glasner  to  go  to  Vienna  to 
study  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  where  he  stayed  two 
years.  Chance,  in  the  form  of  the  remodelling  of 
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the  Academy  of  Art  at  Cracow,  took  him  back  to 
his  native  land.  To  this  Academy  men  of  note 
were  appointed  as  professors — all  Poles  such  as  von 
Mehoffer,  Falat,  Axentowicz,  Stanislawski.  Under 
the  last  three  Glasner  studied  in  turn.  In  Cracow 
he  found  his  real  place,  for  though  he  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  under  Lucien 
Simon  and  others,  his  native  teachers  are  those  to 
wrhom  he  owes  the  most.  And  it  is  in  his  native 
land  Galicia  that  he  finds  the  subjects  and  inspira¬ 
tions  for  his  pictures — particularly  in  Zakopane, 
and  Zakopane  in  winter.  His  pictures  here  re¬ 
produced  describe  scenes  from  this  enchanting 
spot. 


Jakob  Glasner  is  in  all  things  earnest.  He 
possesses  great  power  of  observation,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  for  nature.  He  expresses  what  he 
has  to  tell  by  the  most  simple  methods,  and  in 
this  lies  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  his  work.  He 
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does  not  confine  himself  to 
painting,  but  has  done 
creditable  lithographs, 
wood-engravings  and  other 
“  graphic  ”  work.  In  Vienna 
he  exhibits  at  the  Hagen- 
bund,  and  some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  acquired 
for  the  various  Galleries. 


The  masterly  portrait  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pins  X., 
which  we  reproduce  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  eminent 
publishing  firm  of  Konyves 
Kalman,  is  the  work  of 
Count  Bartholomew  D. 

Lippay,  who  has  painted 
the  portraits  of  a  large 
number  of  notabilities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  Czar  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria,  and  several  of 
the  Austrian  Archdukes.  “A  peasant’s  cottage  in  the  tatra  mountains”  by  jakob  glasner 

Fatterly,  however,  he  has 

painted  chiefly  the  portraits  of  the  high  dignitaries  Cardinals  Oreglia  and  Agliardi.  Count  Lippay  is 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notable  examples  a  Hungarian  by  birth  and  studied  first  at  Antwerp 
besides  that  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  being  those  of  under  Bouffeau  and  Verlat,  and  later  in  Paris  under 


“  MILKING 


BY  AUGUST  LUDECKE 
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Cabanel.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
carried  on  his  work  partly  in  Vienna  and  partly  in 
Rome. 


A  very  pleasing  exhibition  was  lately  held  in  the 
lovely  old  city  of  Salzburg,  and  though  it  was  a 
small  display  some  interesting  works  were  shown. 
The  veteran  artist  Franz  von  Pausinger  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  pictures  of  big  game,  a  subject  in 
which  he  has  excelled.  The  high  mountains  and 
dense  forests  are  his  haunts,  and  his  pictures  reveal 
the  animals  in  their  very  lairs,  into  which  the  painter- 
hunter  has  followed  them.  Another  animal  painter 
of  note  is  Albert  Reibmayr,  who  contributed  a  really 
fine  picture,  Schimmehveide ,  representing  white 
stallions  grazing.  He  too  is  a  close  observer  of 
the  movements  of  animals  and  particularly  of  horses. 
August  Ludecke’s  Milking ,  a  picture  full  of  life  and 
movement,  gave  us  a  pleasing  bit  of  animal  life. 

Among  the  portraitists  E.  J.  Kossuth  merits  the 
first  place  with  his  portrait  of  his  compatriot  Bela 
Laszky,  a  striking  work  possessing  many  fine 
qualities,  for  the  artist  has  given  an  intimate  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristics  which  go  to  make  this 
remarkable  composer.  Dr.  Horatio  Gaigher  con¬ 
tributed  two  tempera  portraits,  one  of  an  old 


Tyrolean  peasant  being  especially  good.  This  artist 
(who  by  the  way  is  a  pupil  of  Herkomer)  has  a 
vigorous  brush  and  a  fine  feeling  for  colour. 

The  landscapists  at  this  Salzburg  exhibition  were 
as  usual  to  the  fore,  many  pictures  treating  of  the 
lovely  Salzkammergut  scenery  being  exhibited. 
Adolf  Helmberger  in  his  charming  snowscape  has 
caught  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Gilgen 
with  the  Schafberg  in  the  background,  and  the 
larches  and  pines  in  the  foreground  all  tenderly 
clothed  in  soft  snow-masses.  Some  interesting 
work  was  also  shown  by  Adolf  Luntz,  Hugo 
Charlemont,  Otto  Fedder,  Th.  Schachner,  Fritz 
Voellmy,  Fritz  von  Wille,  Marie  Egner,  Walther 
Firle,  and  others. 


Fraulein  Helen  von  Pausinger  contributed  some 
flower  studies  of  merit,  and  Hans  Novak  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  The  Curiosity  Shop ,  broad  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  treatment  notwithstanding  the  detail.  Ernest 
Graner  likewise  sent  some  water-colours,  his  forte 
being  ancient  architecture,  in  the  handling  of  which 
he  is  very  felicitous.  A  pleasing  work  was  Hubert 
von  Zwickle’s  pastel  drawing  of  a  child.  Hede 
von  Trapp  sent  some  delicate  and  expressive  pen- 
drawings,  and  Eduard  Zetsche  some  attractive 


“HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X.” 
FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  COUNT 

( In  the  Vatican  Galleries.- Copyright  BARTHOLOMEW  D.  LIPPAY 

K&nyv ts  KAlmdn ,  Budapest ) 


PORTRAIT  OF  BELA  LASZKY 
BY  E.  J.  KOSSUTH 
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water-colours.  Oskar  Stossel,  a  very  promising 
etcher,  contributed  some  very  strong  specimens  of 
his  work.  A.  S.  L. 

BUDAPEST. — The  Hungarian  tempera¬ 
ment — intense,  nervous,  and  emotional, 
with  its  great  love  of  rhythm — more 
often  expresses  itself  in  music  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  plastic  arts.  The  great 
painters  of  Hungarian  origin  may  easily  be 
numbered  ;  which  fact  makes  more  remarkable  the 
work  of  Gyula  Kann-Kosztolanyi,  who  is  before 
everything  a  painter — and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  interesting  exponents  of  the  vigorous 
and  significant  methods  of  the  Modern  School  of 
painting. 

In  one  respect,  the  problem  of  M.  Kann- 
Kosztolanyi’s  career  was  solved  at  an  early  age,  for 


in  his  childhood  he  showed  an  unmistakable  bent 
and  a  love  of  painting.  Fate,  however,  with  its  not 
unusual  irony,  imposed  obstacles  which  forbade 
the  following  of  a  profession  so  dubiously  profit¬ 
able  as  that  of  painting.  Architecture  provided  a 
safe  compromise,  and  M.  Kosztolanyi  entered  the 
Budapest  Polytechnic  as  a  student  of  that  subject. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Munich,  where  he 
was  able  to  devote  some  time  to  studying  the  art 
of  painting  under  Hollosy.  His  student  days  over, 
he  set  up  as  an  architect  in  Munich  with  some 
success.  He  also  taught  in  the  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  at  Holzminden  in  Germany.  Despite  his 
increasing  success  as  an  architect  he  remained  true 
to  his  initial  love  of  painting,  which  he  practised 
with  great  assiduity  whenever  possible.  Later  on 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Budapest,  where  he 
became  an  architect  of  standing,  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  beneficial  influence  on  contemporary 
architecture  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  His  two  volumes 
of  architectural  drawings, 
published  by  Schroll  in 
Vienna,  attracted  attention 
and  crowned  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Success  followed ; 
and  at  last  he  was  able  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  his 
nature  and  to  achieve  his 
long  -  cherished  ambition. 
From  that  moment  he  gave 
himself  wholly  to  painting, 
which  he  has  studied  and 
worked  at,  at  different 
periods,  in  Paris,  Munich, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Italy. 


“the  curiosity  shop”  (water-colour)  ( See  p.  326)  by  mans  novak 


M.  Kosztolanyi’s  work, 
which  is  unhappily  but 
little  known  in  England, 
expresses  a  vigorous,  force¬ 
ful  personality.  He  paints 
nature  out-of-doors, 
directly,  at  first-hand,  and 
in  the  manner  as  seems  to 
him,  being  a  genuine  artist, 
best  able  to  convey  his 
intentions.  He  never 
paints  according  to  the 
dull  recipes  which  Schools 
of  Painting  inflict  on  one 
generation  after  another, 
eating  into  and  blighting 
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summer.  I  think  it  more  than  justifiable  on  my 
part  to  call  the  attention  of  artistic  society  in 
England  and  America  to  my  countryman. 


“  Pulcherrima  res  in  rnundo  anima  hominis,” 
says  the  Russian  sculptor  himself,  and  this  may  be 
used  as  a  motto  to  all  his  works.  Joukoff  is  a 
bright  humorist  in  one  part  of  his  creations  ;  in  the 
other  part,  the  predominant  one,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pressionist  of  enormous  power  personifying  the 
innermost  movements  of  the  human  soul  with  all 
its  numberless  hesitations,  pains,  unexpected 
harmonies  and  discords — in  fact  all  the  real  Self, 
from  its  divine  down  to  its  grotesque  and  repulsive 
moods. 


like  “a  worm  i’  the  bud  ”  so  many  young 
talents.  Impressions  of  nature  deeply  felt 
and  vividly  expressed,  Kosztolanyi’s  pic¬ 
tures,  especially  his  landscapes,  display  a 
delight  in  the  more  joyous  aspects  of  living 
and  moving  nature.  They  realise,  in  an 
intense  degree,  those  qualities  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  freshness  and  ever-varying  vast¬ 
ness  which  only  those  who  have  the 
courage  really  to  see  and  feel  for  them¬ 
selves  can  hope  adequately  to  portray. 

J.  B.  M. 


Joukofi  was  born  thirty-six  years  ago,  in 
Siberia.  The  chaotic  nature,  the  legends  and 
superstitions  of  the  natives,  the  faces  of  convicts 
and  fugitives  with  suffering  and  cruelty  reflected  in 
them — all  this  left  its  deep  traces  on  the  impres- 
sionab’e  mind  of  the  boy.  On  this  soil  Slavonic 
blood  alone  could  produce  an  artist  with  not 
only  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  horrible  and 
hopeless,  but  also  the  merriest  and  simplest. 
Joukoff  never  learned  sculpture.  A  university 
man,  he  became  a  teacher  of  geography  in  St. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.— There  is 
something  new  in  the  work  of  a 
sculptor  who  does  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  beauty  of 
line  and  form.  “Quelle  puissance!  Quelle 
expression  !  C’est  fort,  c’est  tres  fort. 
C’est  un  talent  exceptionnel  et  profond 
comme  leur  Dostoevsky.  .  .  .”  These 
were  the  words  uttered  by  Rodin  when 
he  saw  the  works  of  the  young  Russian 
sculptor  lnnokenti  Joukoff  in  Paris  last 
33° 


“the  road  toTthe  town.”  by  gyula  kann-kosztolAnyi 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

BY  GYULA  KANN-KOSZTOLANYI 


“ON  LAKE  GARDA.”  FROM  AN 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  GYULA 
KANN-KOSZTOLANYI 
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years,  he  has  become  a  great  man  in  Russia  (and 
recently  in  France)  to  all  who  look  up  to  Art  and 
its  teachers. 


“despair”  by  innokenti  joukoff 


Petersburg  and  has  had  absolutely  no  other  time 
to  devote  to  his  art  than  the  summer  vacations, 
which  in  Russia  last  for  about  three  months. 
“  In  May  I  take  with  me  to  the  country  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  clay — and  am  blissfully  happy  !  ”  he 
tells  the  writer.  He  never  thought  of  using  his 
talent  professionally  and  his  extraordinary  work 
would  have  remained  merely  a  hobby  if  his 
intimate  friends  had  not  persuaded  him  to  exhibit 
it.  And  since  then,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 


“  FOLK  WHO  ARE  GOING  TO  FLY.”  BY  I.  JOUKOFF 

logist.  The  old  division  between  the  tonic  and 
plastic  arts  does  not  exist  for  the  Russian  artist. 

He  links  up  reality  with  all  the  invisible 
that  can  be  felt  or  imagined.  He  sees  the 
inner  struggle  of  philosophic  thought  with 
the  commonplace  atmosphere  of  daily 
life.  As  for  his  sense  of  humour,  he  is 
unsurpassable  in  his  talent  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  interpretation ;  he  never  fails 
to  notice  a  happy  face,  and  his  “  lumps 
of  clay  let  loose,”  as  he  calls  the  amusing 
creations  himself,  seem  to  be  real  por¬ 
traits— they  are  so  lifelike.  Full  of 
humane  ideas  and  philosophic  thought, 
expressed  in  great  variety  of  form, 
Joukoff’s  work  will  surely  appeal  to  all 
who  appreciate  daring  originality  united 
with  so  much  power  and  insight. 

E.  Hoffmann. 


SWEETHEARTS 


BY  INNOKENTI  JOUKOFF 


Joukoff  gently  unveils  the  beauty  of  sorrow  and 
death  and  makes  one  think  intensely  of  problems 
of  sociology  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  psycho- 
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“THY  WORLD  TO  ME  IS  EVIL  AND  I  WILL  RE¬ 
NOUNCE  IT”  (DOSTOEVSKY).  BY  I.  JOUKOFF 


MOSCOW. — We  give  on  pp.  334-5  illus¬ 
trations  of  two  pieces  of  dining-room 
furniture  executed  in  the  ateliers  of  the 
Zemstvo  of  Moscow  from  designs  by 
the  well-known  painter  Apollinaris  Vasnetzoff,  who, 
like  various  other  Russian  painters,  has  devoted  a 
considerable  share  of  his  talents  to  applied  and 
decorative  art.  The  ornamental  motifs  on  these 
pieces  of  furniture  and  on  others  forming  part  of 


“FROM  ROUND  THE  CORNER”  BY  I.  JOUKOFF 


the  same  suite  are  pre-eminently  Russian  and  are 
in  fact  akin  to  those  in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  before  Western  European 
motifs  gained  a  foothold. 


“THAT  ACCURSED  CITY!”  BY  I.  JOUKOFF 

( See  St.  Petersburg  Studio-Talk) 


THE  HAGUE.— The  Dutch  artist  Willem 
Hamel  is  an  ardent  lover  and  a  zealous 
student  of  nature.  An  indefatigable 
worker,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
solving  of  her  enigmas,  the  reading  of  her  inmost 
heart,  the  listening  to  her  mighty  voice.  Dwell¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  great  centres  of  business 
and  traffic  and  turmoil  and  toil,  he  keeps  “  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  ”  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Holland.  In  fact,  he 
inhabits  a  small  house  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaths  near  Apeldoorn,  in  the  hilly  province 
of  Gelderland,  where  so  many  of  our  foremost 
landscapists  have  divided  their  lives  between 
“  plain  living  and  high  thinking.”  Not  always 
duly  and  justly  appreciated  in  his  own  country, 
he  has  not  suffered  himself  to  be  deterred  ;  he 
has  followed  the  lead  of  “  Monna  Natura,” 
communed  with  her  in  her  most  solemn  and 
silent  haunts,  and  the  Paradise  lost  in  the 
worldly  struggle  became  a  Paradise  regained  in 
the  “  leafy  luxury  ”  and  intimate  recesses  of 
nature. 
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“THE  SCULPTOR  AND  clay"  BY  I.  JOUKOFF 

(  See  St.  Petersburg  Studio-  Talk ,  p.  330 ) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  there  is  a 
search  for  truth,  simplicity,  naturalness.  There  is 
no  bravura ,  no  straining  after  any  belle  beinture  or 
tricky  gaudiness,  there  is  no 
ostentatious  cleverness.  It 


seems  all  quite  easy,  quite 
natural,  as  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  As  to  his  method 
of  working,  here  is  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  letters  he 
wrote  to  me  years  ago  answer¬ 
ing  a  question  of  mine  how 
he  managed  to  paint  those 
great  scenes  from  rural  life. 
“  I  regard  my  picture,”  he 
wrote,  “as  a  good  friend 
indeed — that  is  to  say,  when 
I  have  finished  it ;  but  when 
I  am  busy  at  it  I  don’t  caress 
it  over-much,  and  especially 
not  now  and  again  with 
several  intervals.  No,  I 
begin  in  this  way :  in  the 
morning  I  enter  my  studio  ; 
then  there  is  a  walking  to  and 
fro,  a  sitting  here  and  there, 
nowhere  rest.  Everything 
disturbs  and  agitates  me, 
even  the  slightest  noise  out¬ 
side.  For  I  have  struck  upon 
an  idea,  or  rather  I  have  got 
an  impression;  I  have 


thought  it  over  in  the  night,  sideboard  in  old  Russian  style  designed  by  a.  vasnetzoff 

it  dates  sometimes  from  a  ( See  Moscow  Studio-Talk,  p.  333) 


“  Well,  this  is  my  way  of  working,”  he  continues  ; 
“  rather  like  a  crack-brained  fellow  or  a  person  pos¬ 
sessed,  don’t  you  think  ?  And  if  you  ask  me  with  what 
means  and  materials,  the  best  things  from  memory,  or 
properly  speaking  not  from  memory,  because,  while 
the  fit  has  seized  me,  I  am  sitting  suddenly  in  the 
open  air,  I  see  all  in  the  most  minute  fitiesse 
as  formerly — how  long  ago  I  often  don’t  remember 
myself — and  I  paint,  paint  intensely,  as  long  as  I 
see  it  before  me,  but  quick,  quick,  ever  so  quick, 
for  then  I  myself  am  beastly  anxious  about  what 


period,  a  year  or  longer  ago ;  but  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  it.  The  afternoon  comes,  evening  comes, 
I  am  no  further ;  the  following  morning  it  is  all 
the  same  over  again  ;  I  see  no  chance  to  hatch  the 
egg,  and  run  about  nervously  like  the  hen  I  feel  : 
this  lasts  sometimes  a  week  and  longer  ;  and  then, 
all  in  a  moment,  it  has  come  !  Eureka  !  Of  one  of 
my  pictures,  for  instance,  I  put  the  first  stroke  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  five  I  had  the  whole 
impression,  or  rather  more  than  that,  on  my  canvas, 
a  trifle  of  no  less  than  a  couple  of  metres  in  breadth.” 
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DINING-ROOM  SETTEE  IN  OLD  RUSSIAN  STYLE  DESIGNED  BY  A.  VASNETZOFF 

( See  Moscow  Studio-Talk,  p.  333 ) 


will  come  of  it  all.  Sketches  and  studies  are  lying 
about  me,  but  I  never  copy  them  ;  these  things  are 
past,  they  are  done  with,  they  were  the  joys  of 
former  days  !  ...  To  see  much,  to  practise  the 
memory,  this  I  consider  a  first  requisite,  then  hard 
working  in  the  open  air  to  enter  into  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  all  and  not  to  forget  the  metier ; 
dreaming  at  home  of  all  those  beautiful  things ; 
consulting  a  few  scratches  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
or  other  occasional  scrap  of  paper,  and  when  the 
dream  has  burst  into  clearness  then  hit  your  canvas, 
then  ply  your  brushes,  and  finish  at  once  if  possible  ; 
and  in  case  you  take  it  up  again,  then  take  it  up 
tenderly,  lift  it  with  care  and  treat  your  friend 
cautiously,  scrupulously,  timidly,  not  to  hurt  the 
good  fellow.” 


The  passages  quoted  above  are  the  open  and 
confident  effusion  of  a  friend  to  another  friend  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  artist’s  work,  and  they  are 
given  without  the  least  arriere  pensee  or  calcu¬ 
lation.  So  the  man  has  always  been  ;  speaking 
plainly,  without  any  roundabout  ways,  giving  him¬ 
self  as  he  really  is.  Though  of  a  weak  constitution 
and  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  pneumonia,  his 


great  strength  of  mind,  his  ardent  spirit,  help  to 
keep  him  standing  and  make  him  bear  up  and 
endure  “  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  ”  in  a  manly  way. 


Besides  landscapes,  Mr.  Hamel  paints  seascapes, 
interiors,  and  portraits.  And  in  portraiture  he  has 
made  very  fine  things-  Most  of  his  landscapes 
represent  grey  days — of  late  the  artist  has  developed 
a  sense  for  more  luminous  skies  and  mighty  effects 
of  clouds — but  his  portraits  are  always  strongly  lit ; 
especially  the  heads  are  bathed  in  a  luminous 
atmosphere;  he  concentrates  all  the  light  upon  them 
in  order  to  render  the  characteristic  traits,  physical 
and  mental,  of  his  sitters  and  to  bring  forth  the 
soul  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Hamel  wishes  to  be  a 
downright  anti-specialist.  He  in  no  way  and  by 
no  means  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  sheep-painter, 
or  a  painter  of  interiors,  or  of  cows,  or  of  the  sea, 
or  of  portraits,  or  of  whatever  you  like.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  speciality  or  particularity  about  him, 
it  will  have  to  be  sought  mainly  in  his  loving 
penetration  into  all  he  sees  to  be  beautiful  and 
the  love  and  conscientiousness  with  which  he 
renders  it.  E.  B.  Koster. 
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“loading  wood:  autumn”  (See  The  Hague  Studio-Talk,  p.  333)  by  willem  hamel 


BERLIN. — The  Print-Department  of  the 
Royal  Museums  has  been  having  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Adolf  von  Menzel’s  early  work 
and  of  its  new  acquisitions.  The  litho" 
graphs,  wood-engravings  and  etchings  of  Menzel 
revealed  not  only  the  born  master-technician,  but 
also  the  penetratmg  observer,  the  artist  of  fantasy, 
spirit  and  originality.  Once  more  one  had  occasion 
to  regret  the  early  death  of  the  eminent  portrait 
painter-etcher,  Karl  Stauffer  of  Berne.  Otto 
Greiner’s  heads  and  figure-subjects  drawn  on  stone 
with  the  pen  displayed  his  pre-eminent  qualities  of 
precision  and  form,  and  Schmutzler  stood  out 
conspicuously  with  his  grand  portrait-etchings. 
Professor  Heinrich  Wolf  impressed  one  by  the 
psychological  discernment  shown  in  his  figures 
and  groups  drawn  direct  from  life  on  the  plate,  and 
a  perfect  masterpiece  of  life-breathing  portraiture 
was  to  be  seen  in  Professor  Ernst  Forberg’s  com¬ 
plete  figure  etching  of  the  painter  Eduard  von 
Gebhardt.  Also  Leibl,  Stuck,  Klinger,  Triibner, 
Schulte  im  Hofe,  Olde,  Orlik,  Count  Kalkreuth, 
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Kopping,  Seidel,  Liebermann,  Kate  Kollwitz  and 
Julie  Wolfthorn  contributed  interesting  items  to 
the  exhibition. 


At  Schulte’s  Philip  Laszlo  has  been  giving  proot 
of  his  great  activity  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  keeps 
to  the  safe  path  of  decorative  indoor  portraiture, 
and  as  his  brush  with  all  its  tendency  towards 
amiability  is  also  a  fine  delineator  of  character  and 
his  colour-sense  highly  cultivated,  success  in  his 
case  has  been  the  reward  of  merit.  Heinrich 
Vogeler,  the  esteemed  leader  of  the  little  Worps- 
wede  community,  and  a  poetical  and  charming 
etcher,  showed  at  these  galleries  a  somewhat  crude 
and  uncultivated  face  as  a  painter.  He  occasionally 
displays  an  attractive  realism,  but  the  elements  of 
rusticity  and  restheticism,  the  imaginative  and  the 
naturalistic  mind  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  fused. 
Endeavours  towards  a  final  expression  were  also 
visible  in  the  studies  and  paintings  of  Wilhelm 
Gallhof  and  Linde-Walter,  who  have  adopted 
Parisian  methods.  It  was  therefore  pleasant  to  see 


“SNOWSTORM.”  FROM  A  CHARCOAL 
DRAWING  BY  WILLEM  HAMEL 


PORTRAIT  OF  EDUARD  VON 
GEBHARDT.  FROM  AN  ETCHING 
BY  PROF.  ERNST  FORBERG 


Art  School  Notes 


a  quietly  evolved  style  in  Rudolf  Sieck’s  peaceful 
and  punctilious  landscapes,  and  in  the  homelike 
romanticism  of  Ernst  Liebermann’s  genres  and 
landscapes. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Verona  was  given  as  the  author  of  a 
picture  entitled  The  Table  of  Trajan  in  the  Olt 
Valley,  reproduced  in  our  November  number 
(p.  165). 


Fritz  Gurlitt  offered  an  interesting  show  in  a 
collection  of  works  by  Angelo  Jank,  the  sportive 
character  of  which,  refined  by  reserved  yet  vivid 
colourism,  proved  fascinating  in  the  triumphant 
actuality  of  riders  and  horses.  Homage  to  the 
art  of  half  a  century  ago,  when  Italian  scenery  was 
still  the  ideal  of  the  German  landscape-painter, 
was  at  the  same  time  shown  in  the  delightful  works 
of  Carl  Morgenstern.  J.  J. 

Erratum. — We  regret  that  through  an  oversight 
the  name  of  Mr.  N.  Vermont  instead  of  that  of 


ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

EDON. — At  the  Royal  Academy  on  De¬ 
cember  9  the  biennial  gold  medal  and 
scholarship  of  ft200  were  awarded  to  a 
woman  for  the  second  time  in  succession 
and  the  women  students  between  them  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  painters’  prizes.  The  President  in 
his  address  after  the  prize  distribution  made  some 
pointed  comments  on  the  alleged  slackness  of  the 
men,  but  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  work  of  the 
painter  gold-medallist,  Miss  v Margaret  Lindsay 
Williams,  who  on  the  evening  of  the  prize  distribu¬ 
tion  was  complimented  by 
many  Academicians  of 
widely  different  views.  Their 
praise  was  given  not  only  to 
the  gold  medal  picture,  The 
City  of  Refuge ,  by  Miss 
Williams,  but  to  her  excellent 
design  for  the  decoration  of 
a  portion  of  a  public  build¬ 
ing,  Whiter ,  which  gained 
the  prize  of  ^30.  The 
sculptor’s  gold  medal  and 
scholarship  of  jf  200  was 
won  by  Mr.  Angel,  with  a 
fine  group  illustrating  the 
subject  Rescued ;  and  the 
similar  honours  for  architects 
by  Mr.  Alan  Binning  with  a 
design  for  The  Hall  of  a  City 
Company.  Miss  Gladys  M. 
C.  Kennedy  won  the  Turner 
medal  and  Miss  Joan  Joshua 
the  Creswick  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  prize-winners  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  F.  M.  Walden, 
Miss  K.  C.  Clausen,  Miss 
M.  E.  Green,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Quick,  Mr.  F.  C.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  G.  Ledward,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Baker,  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitelaw, 
and  Miss  G.  M.  Hawkins. 


“  LOTHAR  AND  GERTRUD  VON  KUNOWSKI 

FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  PROF.  HEINRICH  WOLFF 


Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A., 
Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  A.R.A., 
and  Mr.  William  Orpen, 
A.R.A.,  who  judged  the 
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Gilbert-Garret  Sketching  Club’s  competition,  gave 
the  award  of  honour  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 
The  first  prize  for  figure  composition  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts,  St.  Martin’s  ;  for  landscape, 
by  Mr.  T.  Lewis,  Royal  Academy ;  for  an  animal 
subject,  by  Mr.  Quick,  Royal  Academy;  for 
sculpture,  by  Mr.  H.  Bromhead,  Royal  College 
of  Art  ;  and  for  design,  by  Mr.  L.  Preston,  Royal 
College  of  Art.  Of  the  second,  third  and  extra 
prizes  the  Royal  College  of  Art  took  six,  the  City 
Guilds  and  Institute,  three  :  the  Calderon  School 
of  Animal  Painting,  two ;  and  Westminster,  one. 
The  prize  for  the  best  design  for  the  award  of 
honour  certificate  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Hyde  of 
the  Heatherley  School. 

Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  criticised  the  work  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Lambeth  Art  Club  and 
congratulated  Mr.  McKeggie  upon  its  good  quality. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  designs,  the 
studies  of  heads,  and  the  landscapes.  Sir  Luke 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  painted  head  to 
Mr.  Vernon  Shewring,  and  those  for  landscape  to 
Miss  Dora  Whittingham  and  Mrs.  Grace  White. 
For  figure  design  and  composition,  Mr.  George 
Perriman,  Miss  Dorothy  Payne,  Miss  M.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Eric  Bradbury  gained  the  awards ;  and 
the  prize  for  poster  design  fell  to  Miss  Helen 
McKie,  for  pen  and  pencil  sketches  to  Mr.  G. 
Perriman,  and  for  an  animal  subject  to  Miss 
Tisdall. 


The  members  of  the  Heatherley  Sketch  Club, 
attached  to  the  well-known  school  in  Newman 
Street,  held  their  exhibition  of  sketches  last  month 
at  the  Newman  Gallery.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  this  exhibition  was  its  variety,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  believe,  when  looking  round  the  walls,  that  all 
the  pictures  were  contributed  by  the  students  of  a 
single  school.  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  was  the  oil  sketch  by  Mr.  J.  Brake 
Baldwin,  The  Dispute ;  and  the  other  good  works 
included  a  reminiscence  of  the  Coronation  camps, 
Soldiers  in  Kensington  Gardens ,  by  Miss  Edith 
Urquhart;  a  clever  little  landscape,  decoratively 
treated,  by  Miss  Eva  Massey,  and  contributions 
in  various  mediums  by  Mr.  S.  James  Brown, 
Miss  Edith  M.  Baldwin,  Miss  Barbara  C.  Gardom, 
and  Miss  Marguerite  F.  Inman.  W.  T.  W. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Civic  Art.  Studies  in  town-planning,  parks, 
boulevards  and  open  spaces.  By  Thos.  H. 
Mawson,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.  (London  :  B.  T. 
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Batsford.)  50s.  net. — To  treat  adequately  in  one 
volume  such  a  subject  as  this,  in  all  its  various 
phases,  is  in  itself  an  almost  impossible  task. 
But  Mr.  Mawson  has  confined  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  aesthetic  side,  though  he  has 
not  by  any  means  neglected  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  problems  which  he  has  set  himself  to  discuss. 
The  high  and  unique  position  which  he  holds  as 
an  architect,  and  his  vast  and  varied  experience 
enable  him  to  approach  the  subject  with  con¬ 
siderable  authority  ;  while  his  innate  sensitiveness 
to  artistic  design,  more  especially  as  applied  to 
work  of  an  extensive,  we  might  almost  say  monu¬ 
mental  nature,  gives  to  this  volume  an  interest  and 
value  which  cannot  be  overrated.  Mr.  Mawson 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  power  of 
visualising  his  ideas,  and  to  this  is  due  much  of 
his  success  in  garden  architecture.  When  he 
applies  himself  to  work  on  a  larger  scale,  such  as 
he  deals  with  in  the  present  volume,  the  advantage 
of  the  gift  is  inestimable.  He  has  divided  his  sub¬ 
ject  into  five  leading  sections,  as  follows  :  1.  The 
Theory  of  Civic  Art;  2.  The  Practice  of  Civic 
Art;  3.  Examples  of  Town-Planning ;  4.  Examples 
of  Public  Parks  and  Town  Gardens;  and  5.  Ap¬ 
pendices.  In  the  first  section  the  place  of  the 
Ideal  in  civic  art  is  dealt  with,  together  with  civic 
design,  and  the  aesthetics  of  civic  art ;  while  an 
interesting  chapter  in  this  first  section  is  devoted 
to  a  comparison  between  town  and  country,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  writer  emphasises  the  fact  that 
“  people  so  rarely  see  that  what  may  be  right  and 
proper  in  the  heart  of  the  city  becomes  grossly 
super-refined  and  obtrusive  when  removed  from  its 
proper  surroundings  and  placed  in  intimate  touch 
with  untamed  nature.”  But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  section  of  the  book  is  that 
dealing  with  the  Practice  of  Civic  Art,  in  which 
town  survey,  traffic  circulation,  park  systems, 
civic  centres,  garden  and  open  spaces,  public 
monuments,  street  equipment,  boulevard  and  street 
planting,  &c.,  are  considered,  and  reveal  the  author’s 
broad  artistic  outlook  and  sense  of  fitness.  In  the 
short  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
attention  to  the  many  other  interesting  subjects  dealt 
with  in  this  important  volume  ;  and  we  can  only 
add  that  the  numerous  excellent  drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  plans  which  accompany  the  letterpress 
considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

Wood-Sculpture.  By  Alfred  Maskell,  F.S.A. 
(London:  Methuen.)  25 x.  net. — Alike  indefati¬ 
gable  and  discriminating  in  his  researches  Mr. 
Maskell  in  his  latest  volume  has  successfully 
achieved  a  most  difficult  task,  having  given  in  a  very 
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interesting  form  a  complete  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  fascinating  craft  of  wood-carving  from  pre¬ 
historic  to  late  Gothic  times.  His  illustrations 
alone  form  a  pictorial  and  chronological  record  of 
the  best  achievements  of  sculptors  in  wood  of  every 
period,  and  include  the  wonderful  Egyptian  statue 
known  as  the  Sheik  el  Beled,  that  bears  witness 
with  other  similar  works  to  an  art  already  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  development  long  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  typical  examples  of 
mediaeval  carving,  such  as  the  twelfth-century 
Scandinavian  doorway  in  the  Christiania  Museum  ; 
fifteenth-century  Flemish  retables  in  which  Mr. 
Maskell  sees  the  very  finest  expression  of  the  genius 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the  craft,  although 
their  actual  authors  were  unknown ;  altar-pieces 
by  Veit  Stoss,  Tillmann,  Riemenschneider,  and 
their  less  celebrated  contemporaries,  with  numerous 
single  figures  by  various  masters,  and  a  very  great 
variety  of  details  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
ecclesiastical  decoration  such  as  the  carvings  on 
rood-screens,  choir  stalls,  bench  ends,  &c.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  notable  chapters  in  the  book  is 
that  in  which  the  question  is  discussed  of  the 
authorship  of  the  fine  busts  said  to  represent  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the 
writer  differing  from  most  of  his  fellow  experts  in 
attributing  them,  not  to  Riemenschneider,  but  to 
a  nameless  leader  in  a  movement  with  which  that 
overlauded  master  was  not  even  in  sympathy. 

Art,  Artists  and  Landscape  Pai?iti?ig.  By  W.  J. 
Laidlay.  (London  :  Longmans  and  Co.)  5J.  net. — 
A  warning  against,  rather  than  encouragement  to 
the  adoption  of  art  as  a  profession,  Mr.  Laidlay’s 
new  publication  is  as  noteworthy  for  its  clearness  of 
reasoning  and  incisiveness  of  expression  as  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Its  author  combines  with  the 
practical  experience  of  a  professional  artist,  the 
insight  of  a  lawyer  into  the  intimate  correlation 
between  cause  and  effect ;  he  is  a  passionate 
devotee  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  and  struggles  of 
his  fellow  wielders  of  the  brush.  His  Preface  is  very 
typical  of  his  literary  skill,  aesthetic  feeling,  and  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  incidentally  is  a  revelation  of 
the  generous  nature  of  the  writer  eager  to  save  the  un¬ 
wary  from  the  manypitfalls  in  their  path,  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  which  are  lit  up  with  many  amusing 
and  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Laidlay’s  own 
experiences  in  the  Paris  studios  and  elsewhere. 
Those  who,  after  reading  the  whole  book,  are  still 
bent  on  pursuing  the  uphill  and  thorny  road  of  art, 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  useful  suggestions  of  its 
author. 


A  History  oj  Architecture  iti  London.  By 
Walter  H.  Godfrey,  Architect,  js.  6 d.  net. 
London  Houses  from  1660  to  1820.  By  A.  E. 
Richardson  and  C.  Lovett  Gill.  155-.  net. — 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  handbook  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
very  able  and  trustworthy  account  of  London 
architecture  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  especially  welcome  having  regard 
to  the  paucity  of  books  dealing  systematically  with 
the  subject.  We  are  not  sure,  in  fact,  whether  any 
other  work  does  cover  the  ground  in  the  way  this 
one  does.  The  book  contains  between  two  and 
three  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  chiefly  from 
photographs,  showing  how  rich  London  is  in 
interesting  examples  of  architecture,  domestic  as 
well  as  public,  of  various  periods  antecedent  to 
the  Victorian,  and  a  special  feature  which  will 
prove  of  much  value  to  the  student  is  the  series  of 
maps  of  the  metropolis  and  surrounding  districts  on 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  indicating  by  means 
of  plainly  printed  figures  the  location  of  numerous 
important  buildings.  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Gill’s  book  has  a  more  restricted  range,  and  deals 
with  the  various  types  of  town  house  which  came 
into  existence  at  a  time  when  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  “  town-planning  ”  was  taking  place  in 
London  The  subject  is  illustrated  by  an  extensive 
series  of  collotype  plates  from  photographs  expressly 
taken  for  the  volume,  showing  external  and  internal 
views  of  many  of  these  town  residences,  a  number 
of  which  are  located  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
squares  which  one  by  one  were  laid  out  in  the 
West-end  from  1666  onwards. 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  has  recently  executed 
a  reproduction,  by  his  autographic  method  01 
drawing  on  stone,  of  the  remarkable  portrait  of 
Lord  Fisher,  which  he  exhibited  last  spring  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  and  with  his  permission  a  limited 
issue  of  this  reproduction  is  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Tatton  and  Chisman,  of  Craven  House, 
Kingsway.  As  an  example  of  Sir  Hubert’s  method 
of  handling  lithography  the  plate  is  exceptionally 
successful.  It  is  extremely  personal  in  manner 
and  retains  all  the  effectiveness  and  vigorous 
characterisation  of  the  original  picture. 


The  makers  of  the  universally  popular  Waterman 
Fountain  Pen  have  put  on  the  market  a  novelty 
which  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  find  the 
filling  of  the  ordinary  type  of  fountain  pen  irksome. 
This  is  a  “self-filling”  pen  which  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  but  simple  arrangement  is  replenished 
in  an  instant  by  dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink  and 
pressing  a  button. 
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The  lay  figure  :  on  the 

POSITION  OF  THE  FOL¬ 
LOWER. 

“  The'drick  of  imitation  !  What  a  curious  thing 
it  is,”  said  the  Art  Critic.  “  I  cannot  understand 
the  type  of  mind  that  is  content  always  with 
second-hand  ideas,  and  able  only  to  work  along 
lines  already  laid  down.” 

“  Yet  that  type  of  mind  is  common  enough,” 
replied  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  All  through 
the  history  of  Art  you  will  find  that  the  imitator 
has  been  very  plainly  in  evidence.  The  great 
leaders  have  always  been  attended  by  groups  of 
followers  ;  the  prominent  artists  have  always  been 
surrounded  by  a  horde  of  copyists.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.” 

“  Quite  so,  that  is  beyond  dispute,”  agreed  the 
Critic;  “but,  as  I  say,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
so  many  people  who  are  endowed  with  the  artistic 
faculty  should  be  willing  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  a  leader  and  to  be  followers  all  their  lives. 
The  essential  of  all  art  is  creation,  and  the 
imitator  can  never  be  creative,  for  he  only  repro¬ 
duces  what  some  one  else  has  done  already.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  be  creators,” 
returned  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie  ;  “  and  the  man 
who  is  conscious  of  his  incapacity  for  independent 
thought  is  probably  wiser  in  depending  upon 
another  and  greater  mind  than  in  attempting  to 
struggle  with  his  own  disabilities.” 

“  It  would  be  wiser,  I  think,  if  he  chose  some 
other  profession,”  protested  the  Critic  ;  “he  is  only 
overcrowding  ground  already  well  filled  and  he  is 
only  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  masters  themselves.  What  use  is  he 
in  the  art  world  ?  He  adds  nothing  to  the  store 
of  great  art,  he  awakens  no  new  emotions,  he 
satisfies  no  real  demand.  He  is  only  in  the  way.” 

“  Wait  a  minute  !  ”  broke  in  the  Plain  Man. 
“You  say  that  the  imitator  satisfies  no  demand- 
I  take  it  that  you  mean  by  the  imitator  the  man 
who  works  in  the  manner  of  some  well-known  and 
popular  master,  and  uses  that  master’s  ideas  and 
methods.  Well,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  work  of 
a  man  of  that  type  and  he  has  a  definite  value.” 

“  How  can  he  have  ?  ”  asked  the  Critic. 
“  Who  wants  his  productions  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  for  one,”  asserted  the  Plain  Man.  “  He 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  You  see,  there 
are  not  enough  works  by  the  great  masters  to  go 
round,  and  the  competition  for  them  is  conse¬ 
quently  excessively  keen.  Competition  for  things 
that  are  scarce  raises  prices,  and  puts  those  things 
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beyond  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means. 
That  is  where  the  imitator  comes  in ;  his  pro¬ 
ductions  give  you  the  same  emotions  as  those  of 
the  master,  and  they  are  cheap.” 

“  They  are  cheap  !  ”  cried  the  Critic.  “  You 
tempt  me  to  add,  they  are  nasty  also.  You  say 
that  they  give  you  the  same  emotions  as  those  of 
the  master — what  an  admission !  Are  you  in¬ 
capable  of  realising  the  difference  between  art  that 
is  original,  and  art  that  is  purely  second-hand  ?  ” 

“  I  do  realise  the  difference  when  I  come  to  pay 
for  it,”  laughed  the  Plain  Man.  “  Otherwise  I  do 
not  mind  whether  I  have  the  original  or  a  good 
copy.  One  is  as  good  as  the  other.” 

“  Oh  !  The  strange  workings  of  the  commercial 
mind  !  ”  sighed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“  One  is  as  good  as  the  other,  indeed  !  ”  com¬ 
mented  the  Critic.  “  How  can  that  be  ?  Yet  I 
suppose  to  the  ordinary  person  art  only  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  amusement,  something  that  it  would 
be  rather  ridiculous  to  take  seriously.  Now,  to  me 
it  is  a  very  vital  expression  of  the  highest  human 
emotions,  and  directly  it  is  tainted  by  expediency 
or  commercialism  I  feel  that  it  is  degraded.” 

“  There  is  nothing  degrading  in  doing  good, 
marketable  work,”  said  the  Plain  Man;  “and  of 
that  the  follower  is  quite  as  capable  as  the  master. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  the  man  who  borrows  a  good 
idea  from  some  one  else  and  works  it  out  with 
reasonable  skill  is  much  more  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  than  the  one  who  labours  to  express  crude 
notions  of  his  own.  The  first  man  has  learnt 
something  worth  knowing,  the  other  is  a  bungler 
who  refuses  to  be  taught.  And  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  the  artists  you  call  imitators  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  masters  they  follow.” 

“  No  !  that  can  never  be,”  declared  the  Critic. 
“The  follower  can  never  rank  with  his  master. 
He  is  a  follower,  therefore  he  must  always  be 
behind.  And  because  he  is  always  behind  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  he  can  ever  realise  what  that  master 
is  actually  like.  Even  his  imitations  must  fail  for 
this  very  reason — how  can  he  properly  reproduce 
something  that  he  has  at  no  time  examined  from 
all  points  of  view  and  all  the  possibilities  of  which 
he  has  not  discovered  ?  The  independent  man, 
even  if  his  notions  are  crude,  is  always  a  possible 
master  because  he  has  in  him  the  possibilities  of 
indefinite  development ;  the  follower  can  only 
develop  to  a  point  that  must  be  inevitably  a  little 
short,  at  the  best,  of  that  reached  by  his  master. 
No,  no  !  It  is  the  original  man  that  you  ought 
to  encourage ;  the  imitator  does  not  count.” 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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Awarded  the  Isidor  Memorial  Medal 
SAN  JUAN  POTTERY 


HE  WINTER  ACADEMY 
BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER 


Annually — one  may  truthfully 
say  semi-annually,  for  there  are  two 
exhibitions  a  year — the  National  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign  comes  in  for  its  shower  of  abuse.  Academies 
always  have,  time  out  of  mind.  Official  art  or¬ 
ganizations  have  ever  been  the  legitimate  target 
of  faultfinding  for  artist  and  critic.  What  with 
rejected  pictures  here,  canvases  badly  hung  there, 
and  paintings  accepted  but  not  hung  at  all,  vol¬ 
umes  of  complaint  flow'  in  and  protests  are  not 
only  loud  but  deep.  It  must  be  so,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is.  The  remedy,  however,  is  exceeding 
difficult  to  find.  The  brilliant  painter  of  today, 
going  in  the  organization  on  the  floodtide  of  popu¬ 
larity,  a  decade  hence  is  liable  to  send  something 
unspeakable.  Examples  are  not  wanting  in  the 
present  show.  Not  to  mention  names,  here  is  a 
canvas  by  a  man  who  twenty  years  ago  was  the 
talk  in  all  artistic  circles,  a  man  who  had  been 
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decorated  abroad,  eulogized  here,  his  work  pur¬ 
chased  by  museums,  and  clients  falling  over  each 
other  to  obtain  his  productions.  This  example, 
which  is  here  by  right  of  membership,  is  almost 
unthinkable  in  its  weakness.  The  man  has  lost 
his  grip.  And  there  are  others.  What  shall  be 
done  with  such  men?  It  would  scarcely  be  fitting 
to  kick  them  out  of  the  organization,  but,  being 
in,  their  rights  must  be  observed. 

“A  jury,”  say  the  youngsters!  Well,  that  per¬ 
haps  might  help,  but — suppose  the  jury  rejects 
a  great  number  of  the  really  good  men,  then  what? 
And  yet  juries  before  now  have  been  said  to  lack 
discrimination.  We  all  know  that  Manet,  Monet, 
Rousseau  and  others  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  artists;  that  Courbet  had  to  secure  a 
hall  in  which  to  show  his  pictures;  that  Rem¬ 
brandt,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  paint¬ 
ing  his  best,  was  neglected  and  his  studio  was  sold 
out  for  debt.  Time  was  when  Bastien-Lepage  was 
considered  horribly  revolutionary,  and  there  are 
many  of  us  today  who  shudder  at  the  Matisses, 
the  Picassas  and  their  imitators.  Maybe  a  dec¬ 
ade  from  now  we  shall  all  be  painting  that  way. 


Stranger  things  have  happened  in 
art.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  the  real 
good  painter  is  and  always  has  been 
in  a  large  minority.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  an  exhibition  of  masterpieces 
when  all  the  world  is  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute.  Yet  this  winter  academy 
contains  here  and  there  some  admir¬ 
able  work,  and  if  these  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mediocrities,  whenever 
was  there  a  general  exhibition  that 
did  not  contain  many  indifferent 
things?  Take  the  show  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  which  so  much  is  said — and 
with  reason.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  large  number  of  the  pictures 
hung  on  the  walls  are  always  speci¬ 
ally  invited,  and  the  same  conditions 
prevail  at  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 
Rarely  is  a  canvas  invited  to  the 
National  Academy. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
invitation  scheme  would  at  least  help 
to  solve  the  problem.  Obviously 
such  a  reason  explains  the  John  S. 
Sargent  portrait  of  the  poet  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  which  is  one  of 
Sargent’s  good  performances  and 
helps  to  give  tone  to  the  display.  It 
is  masterly  in  the  painting  and  won¬ 
derfully  like;  and  the  great  Russian  canvas, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  American  art,  and  all  other 
art  for  that  matter,  gives  a  delightful  variety  to 
the  Vanderbilt  room. 

This  is  by  the  painter  Nicholas  Fechin,  and  is 
called  Carrying  Ojf  the  Bride.  It  is  an  epitome  of 
the  humble  life  of  the  Russian  peasant  and  is  like¬ 
wise  masterly  in  the  painting.  It  would  be  a  joy 
to  see  Fechin  have  a  try  at  American  life  and  con¬ 
ditions  with  his  enormous  facility  and  talent. 
Very  interesting  is  Irving  Couse’s  Indian  squat¬ 
ting  and  looking  at  San  Juan  Pottery.  Mr.  Couse 
remains  loyal  to  the  redman  and  happily  his 
equipment  is  serious  enough  to  render  him  capable 
of  presenting  his  facts  in  a  scholarly  and  artistic 
manner.  The  canvas  has  a  distinct  historical 
value  and  would  hold  its  own  in  any  exhibition. 
For  a  landscape,  Gardner  Symons ’sSnow  Fields  in 
Morning  Light  is  not  excelled  here,  and  we  know 
of  no  one  more  skillful  in  recording  the  facts  and 
the  poetry  of  nature. 

This  is  a  large  work  and  discloses  an  obser¬ 
vation  that  is  most  distinguished.  A  good  pic- 
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ture  this,  that  again  would  hold  its  place  in  any 
show. 

For  a  dexterous  piece  of  painting  and  a  truth¬ 
ful  realization  of  values  turn  to  The  Baby,  by 
William  Cotton.  And  this  “baby”  is  held  in  the 
arms  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  quite  as 
important  a  part  of  the  composition,  even  if  she 
be  not  named  in  the  title.  The  whole  canvas  is 
spontaneous  and  altogether  charming.  Irving 
Wiles  presents  two  beautiful  young  women  in  a 
double  portrait,  The  Sisters,  which  has  much  al¬ 
lure  and  no  end  of  clever  craftsmanship,  and 
William  M.  Chase  in  his  fetching  portrait  of  A 
Lady  in  Black  accentuates  the  fact  that  these 
youngsters  have  little  to  show  him  with  their  new 
methods,  for  it  is  a  wonderfully  able  performance 
that  would  make  a  spot  on  the  wall  of  any  dis¬ 
play.  One  of  these  youngsters,  by  the  way,  George 
Bellows,  clever  to  his  finger  tips  and  artistic  to  a 
degree,  has  a  portrait  of  a  girl  on  a  sofa  that  is 
frankly  in  imitation  of  Manet;  there  is  no  con¬ 
cealment,  but  it  was  evidently  an  entertaining 
“stunt”  which  amused  him  to  do,  and  if  it  could 
be  done  more  dexterously  we  miss  our  guess. 
One  almost  regrets  Mr.  Bellows’s  enormous  facil¬ 


ity,  so  little  trouble  does  he  seem  to  have,  and 
there  is  the  feeling  that  a  little  more  agony  might 
tend  to  greater  consideration  of  his  theme,  yet 
one  must  admire  him  and  his  enormous  various¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Blashfield,  who  in  these  days  confines  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  decorative  work,  sends  a  large  can¬ 
vas — one  could  on  no  account  call  it  an  easel  pic¬ 
ture — which  has  found  favor  with  the  jury  and 
obtains  the  Carnegie  award.  It  is  called  Life ,  and 
is  an  allegory  of  several  figures,  with  an  ususual 
and  striking  effect  of  light.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  al¬ 
ways  dexterous  and  original,  is  represented  with 
his  portrait  of  Miss  Marjorie  Curtis,  a  fetching 
girl  in  black  in  a  great  picture  hat.  It  is  highly 
effective  and  has  the  personal  touch.  In  a  marine 
way  there  is  a  most  able  performance  by  Charles  H. 
Woodbury,  The  Ice  Sheet,  a  vast  stretch  of  frozen 
shore  with  the  ocean  dashing  on  the  distant  coast. 
Astonishingly  realistic  and  disclosing  a  close  ob¬ 
servation,  the  work  has  a  big  elemental  quality 
to  it.  F.  J.  Waugh  renders  his  sea  in  midocean, 
his  Roaring  Main  beinga  distinct  tour  de  force, and 
so,  effective.  Mr.  Jonas  Lie,  who  is  very  various  in 
these  days,  has  The  Bridge  this  time  and  is  force- 
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BY  JONAS  LIE 


ful  and  direct  in  his  rendering,  showing  great 
advance  in  his  performance. 

One  may  not  pass  by  Guy  C.  Wiggins’s  charming 
iittle  East  Wind ,  with  its  agreeable  rendering  of 
boats  in  gray  weather  on  the  coast;  Miss  Winter’s 
Annie ,  the  child  at  a  door,  of  delicious  tech¬ 
nique;  Sergeant  Kendall’s  Alison,  a  group  of  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  Gifford  Beal’s 
When  the  Circus  Starts,  the  last  a  most  able  per¬ 
formance  of  admirable  textures.  Harry  Town¬ 
send,  who  makes  steady  improvement,  has  a  little 
panel,  Lynctte,  a  girl  by  a  table,  with  much  still 
life,  though  with  an  involved  meaning,  but  good 
to  look  at  nevertheless.  Finally,  Robert  Vonnoh 
has  a  most  serious  picture  of  The  Old  Bridge,  the 
one  at  Grez,  which  so  many  of  the  students  have 
cut  their  artistic  teeth  upon,  but  which  Mr. 
Vonnoh  makes  a  thing  of  rare  beauty  in  the  tender 
early  morning  gray  light,  constructed  and  painted 
with  authority,  a  genuinely  good,  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 


A  M 
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MERICAN  PAINTERS  AND  SCULP¬ 
TORS— A  NEW  SOCIETY 


A  group  of  painters  and  sculptors 
met  early  in  January  in  New  York  and 
took  the  first  steps  toward  an  organization  of  art¬ 
ists  that  they  expect  will  be  national  in  scope. 

The  new  society  calls  itself  “The  American 
Painters  and  Sculptors,”  and,  while  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  general  plan  of  work  are  still  incomplete, 
it  may  be  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  large  hopes  and  high  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  aims  of  the 
American  Painters  and  Sculptors  is  to  erect  a 
building  in  New  York  where  exhibitions  can  be 
given  and  which  will  not  be  dominated  by  any 
school  of  art  or  any  group  of  artists.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  new  society  for  a  building  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  known  a  little  later  on,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  will  be  at  some  desirable  point  in  New  York 
City,  but  not  in  any  park. 
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RECENT  TREATMENTS  OF  CITY  FACADES 

TWO  RESIDENCES  AND  A  COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 


HARRY  ALLAN  JACOBS 
ARCHITECT 


A  RENAISSANCE  OF  CITY  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE 

BY  C.  MATLACK  PRICE 

City  architecture  in  New  York  has 
undergone  many  evolutions  in  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades,  and  has  been  expressed  in  several  styles  of 
considerable  suitability  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White  broke  away 
from  the  prevalent  brown-stone  front,  and  showed 
the  city  that  there  were  several  other  treatments 
possible  for  a  facade,  which  opened  the  way  for 
“Francis  I”  and  Renaissance  and  later  for  modern 
French  and  even  early  Dutch  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  by  other  architects.  Chief  among  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  this  firm  was  the  revival  of  the  Colonial 
city  house  in  brick  and  stone,  with  iron  railings 
and  white  sash.  This  type  of  architecture,  possi¬ 
bly  through  its  similarity  to  certain  buildings  in 
Cambridge,  became  known  as  the  “Harvard 
Style.”  The  city  streets  became  an  interesting 
architectural  gallery  of  these  several  styles  until 


the  addition  of  a  new  and  particularly  happy  type 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Harry  Allan  Jacobs. 

This  style  may  be  characterized  as  an  American 
adaptation  of  Italian  Renaissance,  free  from  any 
academic  formality  or  any  personal  mannerism,, 
yet  thoroughly  expressive  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  architecture.  Inasmuch  as  most  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  country  must  necessarily  consist  of 
adaptations  of  certain  styles  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  European  architecture,  the 
most  logical  individual  criticism  of  our  architec¬ 
ture  must  consist  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
cleverness  or  stupidity  which  may  have  entered 
into  any  given  adaptation. 

And  this  element  of  cleverness  in  adaptation  is. 
the  most  significant  particular  to  note  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Jacobs’s  version  of  the  city  house 
problem,  quite  apart  from  the  evident  intrinsic 
beauty  achieved. 

Although  this  work  in  the  Italian  vein  is  becom¬ 
ing  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jacobs’s  style,, 
he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  fall  under  the  criti- 
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cism  (however  captious  such  a  criticism  might  be) 
of  becoming  a  man  of  only  one  idea,  for  there  may 
be  instanced  the  very  dignified  and  refined  modern 
French-Italian  facade  of  the  house  of  Mr.  R.  Ful¬ 
ton  Cutting,  and  another  city  building  (still  in 
construction)  of  modified  Louis  XVI.  Though 
both  of  these  buildings  are  distinctly  appropriate 
to  the  city,  and  both  are  distinctly  successful  in 
themselves,  it  is  rather  on  the  studies  in  Italian 
Renaissance  that  particular  comment  is  to  be  made. 

One  is  a  city  residence  and  the  other  a  commer¬ 
cial  building,  and  while  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  first  presents  distinctive  ele¬ 
ments  of  dignity  in  mass  and  grace  in  detail,  that 
these  qualities  should  manifest  themselves  to  no 
less  degree  in  the  second  is  an  achievement  which 
carries  the  greatest  promise  for  our  city  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  future. 


It  is  a  theory  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Jacobs  that  such 
architectural  expressions  as 
these  two  buildings  and  cer¬ 
tain  others  which  he  has  de¬ 
signed  must  have  values  of 
permanent  significance  only 
in  so  far  as  they  present  an 
earnest  and  sincere  intention 
on  his  part  to  combine  the 
practical  considerations  of 
modern  necessity  and  con¬ 
venience  with  the  greatest 
possible  element  of  abstract 
architectural  beauty. 

Generally  speaking  there 
are  three  basic  elements  of 
design  to  be  considered  in 
an  architectural  design,  quite 
apart  from  practical  consid¬ 
erations.  These  are  mass, 
composition  and  detail.  In  a 
building  which  is  restricted 
to  a  city  lot  and  limited  to 
five  or  six  stories,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  mass  is  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed.  In  composition 
and  detail,  however,  the 
matter  rests  entirely  with 
the  architect  as  to  whether 
he  shall  produce  a  design 
which  shall  be  successful  o_ 
poor.  In  order  that  the 
commendation  of  these  ex¬ 
amples  may  not  seem  over¬ 
drawn,  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  general  composition  was  effected  and 
the  good  taste  with  which  the  detail  was  applied 
should  be  carefully  shown,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  only  be  stated,  but  made  clear,  what 
claim  they  have  to  consideration  as  an  especially 
notable  contribution  to  the  higher  development  of 
city  architecture  in  this  country. 

In  the  commercial  building  certain  problems 
arose,  most  difficult  of  all  the  treatment  of  the 
show  window.  The  blank  expanse  of  this  was 
mitigated  considerably  by  the  rich  and  almost 
theatrical  arrangement  of  the  curtain,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  first  story  was  raised  well  above  any  danger  of 
being  uninteresting  or  commonplace  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  detail  above  the  doorway.  The  arcade 
above  this,  thoroughly  Italian,  of  the  best  charac¬ 
ter,  gives  a  splendid  and  interesting  shadow  at  this 
point,  and,  by  the  slender  proportions  of  the  col- 
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umns  and  the  delicate  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  moldings  of 
the  arches  suggests  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  grace  which  is  con¬ 
sistently  carried  as  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  entire  facade. 

In  order  to  lower  the  ap¬ 
parent  height  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  main  cornice,  with 
its  strong  shadow,  and  de¬ 
tailed  balustrade,  was  put 
below  the  actual  top  of  the 
building,  and  the  sense  that 
a  sixth  story  exists  was 
further  subordinated  by  the 
enrichment  of  the  fifth.  This 
fifth  story,  being  treated  with 
two  low-relief  decorative 
panels  of  “musical  attrib¬ 
utes,”  and  showing  different 
window  spacing,  was  further 
differentiated  by  the  delicate 
string  course  and  the  letter¬ 
ed  tablet,  the  whole  being 
well  within  the  same  visual 
angle  which  includes  the  ar¬ 
cade  below. 

Thus  the  impression  of 
pleasure  and  general  “apt¬ 
ness”  which  one  may  have 
in  a  passing  look  at  the 
building  is  not  a  result  of 
chance  or  personal  taste,  but 
may  be  seen  to  be  the  result 
of  a  fundamental  rightness  in 
the  design,  a  result  of  a  good 

idea  that  has  been  well  expressed.  In  the  city 
residence,  as  might  be  supposed,  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  for  a  consistent  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  style.  It  was  possible  to  place 
the  entrance  in  the  center,  to  employ  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  decorative  door  and  to  put  an  iron  grill 
•over  the  first-story  windows.  Two  architectural 
•expedients  were  cleverly  employed  to  emphasize 
the  idea  that  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  are 
laid  out  on  the  preimier  elage — first  the  heavy  stone 
courses  of  the  base,  with  its  small  barred  windows, 
and,  second,  the  richness  of  the  detail  of  the  triple 
arcade  on  this  main  floor.  The  arcade  motive  is 
quite  similar  to  that  in  the  commercial  building, 
but  the  treatment  in  detail  shows  an  interesting 
variation,  not  only  in  the  delicate  ornament  over 
arches,  but  in  the  characteristic  Italian  shield 
and  the  steep  tile  roof.  It  has  been  said  that 
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the  popularity  of  any  style,  however  well  it 
may  be  in  favor  at  some  particular  period, 
will  wane  in  time  and  suffer  eclipse  by  some 
other. 

This  may  be  true,  but  only  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  building 
which  is  really  well  designed  and  really  beauti¬ 
ful  will  always  be  beautiful  even  if  it  is  not 
popular. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  submitted  that  the 
architect  of  the  houses  in  this  “re-Renaissance” 
(if  one  might  be  allowed  the  term)  of  the  most 
graceful  period  of  Italian  architecture  is  rather  to 
be  congratulated  as  having  contributed  to  the 
esthetic  aspect  of  the  city  certain  monuments  pos¬ 
sessing  qualities  of  excellence  which  must  prove 
perennial  and  enduring  rather  than  of  transient 
popularity. 
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STOREY  MEMORIAL 

Evelyn  Beatrice  longman: 

FEMININE  SCULPTOR 
BY  JONATHAN  A.  RAWSON,  JR. 

It  is  not  at  all  adequate  or  satisfying 
to  speak  of  Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman  as  the 
woman  sculptor,  for  Miss  Longman  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  emphatically  the  feminine  sculptor. 
She  is  the  feminine  sculptor  because  her  personal¬ 
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ity  is  so  essentially  and  wholly  feminine,  and  be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  her  personality  goes  directly  into 
her  work  and  becomes  its  dominating  power. 

The  story  of  what  Miss  Longman  has  achieved 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  story  of  what 
she  was  before  she  selected  sculpture  as  her  life 
work  and  of  the  process  of  self  education  by  which 
she  trained  herself  for  her  career.  She  was  born 
near  Winchester,  Ohio,  of  English  parents,  and  at 
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a  time  when  their  worldly 
possessions  consisted  mainly 
of  a  large  family  and  the 
humble  log  cabin  in  which 
they  lived.  Her  father,  a 
musician  by  profession,  was 
also  something  of  an  artist, 
and  his  struggles  to  make  a 
livelihood  for  his  wife  and 
six  children  were  but  meagre¬ 
ly  rewarded  by  the  returns 
from  his  work.  So  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  introduced  early 
to  the  stern  necessity  of 
helping  themselves  along  in 
the  world,  and  when  only 
fourteen  years  old  the  time 
came  for  Miss  Longman  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the 
family  by  providing  her  own 
living. 

She  had  received  an  ordi¬ 
nary  public-school  education 
and  had  inherited  a  fondness 
for  fine  things,  and  these  de¬ 
cidedly  intangible  assets, 
combined  with  her  energy 
and  resolution,  constituted 
her  chief  stock  in  trade.  She 
found  in  a  large  wholesale 
house  in  Chicago  such  em¬ 
ployment  as  might  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  By  night  work  in 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
she  began  to  gratify  her 
longing  for  something  bigger 
and  broader  than  the  nar¬ 
rowing  detail  of  office  rou¬ 
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tine;  but  the  day’s  work  had 

left  her  with  little  strength  for  night  study,  and  she 
soon  realized  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  double  duty  and  applied  herself  as  patiently  as 
possible  to  the  single  task  of  accumulating  the 
money  that  would  free  her  from  the  business 
drudgery  and  open  the  way  for  the  unhampered 
opportunity  to  study. 

At  the  end  of  her  six  years  she  went  with  her 
savings  to  Olivet  College.  She  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  do  something  worth  while,  and  that  it 
must  have  something  to  do  with  art.  Beyond  that 
she  did  not  know.  She  selected  courses  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  painting.  She  knew  nothing  about 


sculpture,  and  so  far  as  her  ideas  centered  them¬ 
selves  definitely  on  any  one  line  of  endeavor  they 
concerned  only  the  products  of  the  brush  and. 
crayon.  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that 
she  one  day  picked  up  a  ball  of  clay  and  began  to- 
mold  it  roughly.  The  real  beginning  of  her  life- 
work  was  then  and  there.  Eighteen  months  at 
Olivet  sharpened  her  appetite  for  still  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  varied  fare  and  she  went  back  to  the- 
Chicago  Art  Institute  for  two  busy  years,  studying 
sculpture  under  Lorado  Taft,  and  also  taking 
courses  in  drawing  and  anatomy.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  she  began  to  teach  thesesubjects,andi 
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immediately  after  graduating  she  took  charge  of 
the  summer  school  of  modeling.  Upon  graduating 
she  received  first  honors  in  two  sets  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  anatomy. 

Her  next  important  step  was  to  turn  her  back  on 
Chicago  and  start  for  New  York.  One  of  her 
letters  of  introduction  from  her  teachers  was  to 
Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  who  was  then  occupied  with 
decorations  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 
Her  work  with  him  and  then  with  Isidor  Konti, 
also  on  Pan-American  commissions,  offered  little 
opportunity  for  individuality  or  original  results, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  without  recognizable 
merit,  for  it  quickly  led  to  still  more  important 
duties  in  the  studios  of  Daniel  C.  French,  with 
whom  she  worked  and  studied  until  five  years 
ago.  In  the  meantime  she  had  opened  a  studio  of 
her  own,  beginning  her  work  gradually,  and  for 
three  years  dividing  her  time  between  the  two 
studios. 


The  feminine  sculptor’s  first  piece  of  importance 
was  a  tribute  to  man.  Tradition  had  it  thaty vic¬ 
tory  must  always  be  represented  in  art  by  a 
female  figure,  but  when  Miss  Longman  was  chosen 
to  furnish  a  Victory  for  the  Varied  Industries 
Building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  she  straight¬ 
way  proclaimed  herself  an  insurgent,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  Victory  according  to  her  own 
ideas.  Men,  she  reasoned,  have  occasionally  had 
something  to  do  with  victories.  Why  should  not 
at  least  one  statue  of  victory  be  a  male  figure? 
So  hers  was,  and  its  career  amply  justified  her  con¬ 
ception.  When  it  reached  St.  Louis  it  was  not 
placed  on  the  Varied  Industries  Building,  as  origi¬ 
nally  intended,  but  became  the  crown  piece  of 
Festival  Hall,  the  central  building  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  thus  held  the  first  place  of  honor  and 
importance  on  the  grounds.  It  was  Miss  Long¬ 
man’s  Victory  not  only  in  name  but  actually  in 
fact.  After  the  Exposition  the  original  plaster 
model  was  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chicago 
x\rt  Institute,  and  a  replica  in  bronze  was  secured 
by  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago.  At  the 
Exposition  it  won  a  silver  medal  for  its  designer. 

Seven  years  later  Miss  Longman  finished  an¬ 
other  piece  that  should  be  classified  among  her 
works  with  the  Victory,  because  of  the  contrasts  as 
well  as  similarities  disclosed  by  their  comparison. 
The  second  piece  is  a  three-figure  finial  group  in 
granite  for  the  Foster  mausoleum  at  Middelburgh, 
N.  Y.  It  consists  of  three  female  figures,  rep- 
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resenting  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity — blind  Faith 
with  the  cup,  Hope  locking  arms  with  Faith  and 
holding  the  lilies,  and  Charity  tenderly  carrying  a 
little  child. 

Miss  Longman's  portrait  busts  comprise  a  dis¬ 
tinct  group  of  her  works  that  stand  out  by  them¬ 
selves  apart  from  her  decorative  sculpture.  In 
them  her  first  aim  always  is  to  arrive  at  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  character  of  her  sub¬ 
ject  and  then  to  focus  upon  the  predominant  trait. 

The  bust  of  Kate  Parsenow,  the  German  act¬ 
ress,  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given  the  name 
/Enigma,  has  generally  been  accepted  as  one  of 
Miss  Longman’s  masterpieces  of  character  study. 

Five  years  ago  the  late  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  portrait  bust,  open  without  re¬ 
striction  to  all  American  sculptors.  The  first 
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prize  went  to  Charles  Grafley  and  /Enigma  won 
second  place. 

Miss  Longman  has  three  notable  portraits  of 
men — that  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy  in 
bronze,  that  of  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson  in 
bronze  and  marble  and  that  of  J.  G.  Schmidlapp, 
of  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Longman’s  first  relief  work,  finished  in 
1905,  is  also  in  the  Lowell  cemetery.  It  is  the 
Storey  memorial,  a  bronze  tablet  in  relief,  the 
figure  symbolizing  Silence. 
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But  it  is  her  two  remark¬ 
able  pairs  of  bronze  doors 
and  transoms  that  consti¬ 
tute  Miss  Longman’s  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  application  of 
ornament  and  in  the  por¬ 
trayal  in  the  lowly  materials 
of  nature  of  the  subtlest 
and  finest  traits  of  the  human 
mind  and  character.  The 
first  of  these  to  appear  were 
those  for  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annap¬ 
olis,  the  gift  of  Col.  Robert 
M.  Thompson  as  a  memor¬ 
ial  to  the  Class  of  1868,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

Miss  Longman’s  design  was 
selected  after  an  open  anon¬ 
ymous  competition,  in  which 
there  were  thirty-three  aspi¬ 
rants  for  the  honor,  mostly 
men,  including  many  of  the 
best-known  American  sculp¬ 
tors. 

The  outside  dimensions  of 
doors  and  transoms  are  10 
by  22  feet,  and  the  figures 
are  somewhat  over  life  size. 

The  theme  of  the  transom 
is  Peace  and  Prosperity 
Honoring  the  Ashes  of  the 
Dead.  The  main  panel  of 
the  door  at  the  left  repre¬ 
sents  Science  and  Invention 
and  the  other  represents  Warlike  Patriotism. 

The  Wellesley  doors  are  perhaps  less  elaborate 
in  arrangement  than  those  at  Annapolis,  but  by 
no  means  less  interesting  for  the  story  they  tell. 
They  are  for  the  library  building  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  are  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1S86,  in 
memory  of  Prof.  Eben  Norton  Horsford. 

In  her  methods  of  work,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
Miss  Longman  has  her  own  way  of  doing  things. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  good  hard  work,  but  rather 
exults  in  it.  She  does  all  her  own  modeling,  using 
assistance  only  occasionally  for  the  rougher  work, 
such  as  pointing,  etc.  She  uses  the  chisel  and 
mallet  herself,  always  finishing  her  marbles  in  all 
the  last  details,  and  working  from  two  to  three 
weeks  on  a  bust  after  it  comes  from  the  marble 
cutter.  She  draws  a  great  deal,  especially  for 
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relief  work,  making  numerous  studies  in  black  and 
white  both  for  the  figures  and  for  the  draperies. 

Her  originality  and  inventiveness  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  application  of  ornaments  is  a  noteworthy 
achievement  in  which  she  is  excelled  by  few  if  any 
present-day  workers.  Mr.  French,  with  just 
pride  in  the  renown  that  has  come  to  his  former 
pupil,  is  fond  of  saying  that  “  Miss  Longman  is  the 
last  word  in  ornament.”  She  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  distinction  and  honor  at  the  hands  of  her  con¬ 
freres  and  associates  in  her  chosen  field,  for  she  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  and  one  of  the  few  women 
associates  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Olivet  College  also  has  honored  her  with  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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N  THE  GALLERIES 

The  holiday  activity  among  the  New 
York  galleries  has  been  well  continued  into 
the  midwinter  season,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  events  current  in 
January  and  scheduled  for  February  and  March. 

Following  an  exhibition  of  forty-six  oil  and 
water-color  paintings  by  Aston  Knight,  closing  on 
the  6th  of  January,  the  Knoedler  Galleries  will 
hold  their  first  important  event  since  moving  into 
their  admirably  appointed  new  quarters  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue.  This  first  important  exhibition 
will  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Artists’  Aid  and 
the  Artists’  Fund  Societies,  founded,  respectively, 
in  1890  and  1857,  with  philanthropic  aims.  The 
entrance  fee  for  the  present  exhibition  will  be  fifty 
cents,  after  the  first  three  days’  “private  view” 
(January  11,  12  and  13),  during  which  it  will  be 
one  dollar.^  The  pictures  are  all  from  leading 
private  collections,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  comprise  only  paintings  never  before 


shown  in  this  city,  with  many  which  have  never 
been  seen  by  the  public  in  the  United  States. 

The  Knoedler  Galleries  will  also  form  the  set¬ 
ting  for  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  from  the 
1  st  to  the  10th  of  February.  It  is  intended  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  and  select  exhibition  of  the 
best  miniature  paintings  that  have  been  done  in 
this  country  since  the  “revival,”  inclusive  of  the 
work  of  1911. 

The  Ehrich  Galleries  announce  a  notable  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Spanish  paintings  of  the  16th,  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  which  will  include  not  only  impor¬ 
tant  paintings  by  the  great  masters,  but  many  of 
equal  interest  and  value  by  less-known  men  of  the 
period.  The  exhibition  will  begin  on  the  13th  of 
January  and  continue  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  later. 

The  New  York  Galleries  of  Henry  Reinhardt 
announce,  under  dates  of  January  15  to  February 
1,  an  exhibition  of  recent  portraiture  by  Albert 
Sterner.  Among  those  shown  are  many  done  in 
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Newport,  comprising  portraits  of  Dr.  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Esther  Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Lorillard 
Spencer  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Diman 

The  Montross  Gallery  was  occupied  from  the 
2d  to  the  13th  of  January  by  a  collection  of  char¬ 
acteristic  landscapes  by  Willard  L.  Metcalfe,  which 
showed  the  range  of  his  interpretation  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  values  around  the  calendar.  The  advance 
bulletin  of  exhibitions  following  this  at  the  Mon¬ 
tross  Galleries  reads:  “January  15  to  January  27 — 
Pictures  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell;  January  29  to 
February  10 — Pictures  by  Howard  G.  Cushing; 
February  12  to  February  24 — Pictures  by  Childe 
Hassam.” 

The  galleries  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hodgkins,  still  hung 
with  the  remarkable  collection  of  original  draw¬ 
ings  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
Downman,  Hoppner,and  other  famous  eighteenth- 
century  English  masters,  presents  an  added  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  acquisition  of  several  very  important 
paintings  of  the  same  period. 

The  Macbeth  Gallery  contained  an  interesting 
little  exhibition  during  the  first  two  weeks  in 
January,  which  was  styled  “Thirty  Paintings  by 
Thirty  Artists.”  Among  the  best-known  names 
were  those  of  Cecilia  Beaux,  F.  W.  Benson,  F.  C. 
Frieseke,  C.  W.  Hawthorne,  J.  S.  Sargent  and  Bal¬ 
lard  Williams.  This  exhibition  of  thirty  painters 
will  be  followed  by  a  “one  man”  exhibition  of 
forty  recent  canvases  by  F.  C.  Frieseke. 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  held  a  notable  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  during  January 
— an  exhibition  which  contained  in  all  sixty  exam¬ 
ples  and  included  The  Presentation,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  plates.  The  collection  is  excellently 
representative,  comprising  about  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  Biblical  subjects  and  general  portrait  and 
figure  etchings,  as  well  as  several  landscapes. 

The  exhibition  of  drawings  by  Alastair,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  at  the  galleries  of  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company,  has  been  postponed  and 
will  be  held  this  spring.  The  next  collection  to  be 
shown  at  these  galleries  will  be  the  work  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Sterne,  opening  January  15.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  who  remember  the  work  of  this 
talented  young  man,  when  he  worked  in  New  York 
only  eight  years  ago,  to  believe  that  the  present 
collection  is  by  the  same  hand.  Examples  of 
sculpture,  drawing,  painting  and  etching  are 
shown,  and  although  Sterne  is  only  thirty-four 
years  old  he  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
if  not  the  most  promising  figure  on  the  artistic 
horizon.  The  paintings  will  impress  one  as  post- 


Courtesy  The  Ehrich  Galleries 

NINA  TUDO  OF  BY  FRANCISCO  GOYA 

MADRID  (1746-1828) 


impressionistic,  but  the  drawing  is  classic  in  its 
correctness,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Sterne  has  arrived  at  the  present  stage  of  his 
career  free  from  outside  influence.  A  critical 
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In  the  Galleries 


appreciation  of  Mr.  Sterne’s  work  will  appear  in 
the  March  issue  of  The  International  Studio. 

The  Kraushaar  Galleries  announce  the  first 
exhibition  ever  held  in  this  country  of  the  work  of 
the  great  painter-dreamer,  Fantin-Latour,  more 
generally  known  over  his  signature  of  “Fantin.” 
The  exhibition,  from  the  8th  to  the  22d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  will  comprise  eighteen  paintings  by  Fantin, 
whose  long  career  began  with  a  charcoal  drawing 
of  L'Enjant  Prodique  in  1849,  and  lasted  over 
many  fruitful  years,  until  1904,  his  last  finished 
drawing  being  an  allegory  dedicated  A ux  Victimes 
de  la  Guerre  Russo- J aponaise.  Although  no  longer 
on  view,  many  of  the  etchings  of  Frank  Brangwyn 
and  of  D.  Y.  Cameron  recently  shown  may  still 
be  seen. 

Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  have  received  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  splendid  carbon  photographs  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum — a  col¬ 
lection  never  before  seen  in  this  country.  The 
prints  present  the  admirable  depth  and  softness 
which  have  always  been  associated  with  the  work 
of  this  house,  and  the  collection  is  an  important 
addition  to  its  already  extensive  stock,  comprising 
many  of  the  most  notable  paintings  of  the  late 
Josef  Israels. 


Messrs.  Moulton  &  Ricketts  are  showing, 
from  the  15th  to  the  27th  of  January,  a  group  of 
landscapes  by  Vickers  de  Ville,  a  painter  somewhat 
resembling  Inness  in  his  point  of  view.  At  the 
same  time  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  see  a 
few  portraits  byAva  de  Lagercrantz,  a  sister  to  the 
Swedish  ambassador.  From  the  5th  to  the  17th 
of  February  the  same  galleries  will  show  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings,  including  a  salon  picture  by 
Aloysious  O’Kelly,  to  be  followed  by  the  recent 
work  of  Edmund  Osthaus,  who  is  generally  con¬ 
tended  to  be  the  foremost  living  painter  of  various 
types  of  hunting  dogs.  At  present  there  are 
shown  several  designs  for  fans,  painted  on  silk 
by  E.  Duncan  Carse  and  exhibiting,  in  addition 
to  a  peculiarly  charming  sort  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  an  expression  of  naive  English  humor  at 
its  best. 

An  exhibition  of  painting  and  drawings  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Greaves,  a  pupil  of  Whistler,  is  being  held  in 
the  galleries  of  Cottier  &  Co.,  New  York,  from 
January  11  to  February  10  inclusive. 

In  the  art  galleries  of  Albert  Roullier  at  Chicago 
there  is  now  being  shown  an  exhibition  of  original 
etchings  the  work  of  Mr.  Donald  Shaw  Mac- 
Laughlan . 


Courtesy  Messrs.  Braun  &  Company 

THE  GOSSIPERS  BY  JOSEF  ISRAELS 
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15,000 
Physicians 
Approve 
when  you 
take  Sanatogen 


— approve  by  their  written  endorsement  of  this 
remarkably  successful  food-tonic. 

The  opinions  of  this  splendid  body  of  practising  physicians 
have  followed  actual  test  of  Sanatogen,  and  such  a  mass  01 
opinion  has  a  weight  that  may  well  give  confidence  to  every  one 
who  turns  to  Sanatogen  for  help. 

HELP — not  magic,  not  makeshift,  not  stimulant — reai  help 
to  an  exhausted  nervous  system — that  is  the  “secret”  of  San¬ 
atogen,  that  is  the  basis  of  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  medical 
men  who  know  that  nerves  to  be  helped  must  be  fed. 

Nerves  have  their  own  hanger,  and  their  hunger  brings  the  rebellion 
that  disturbs  the  balance  of  health.  Every  function  of  the  body  feels  the  de¬ 
pression  and  disturbance — sleep,  digestion,  mental  efficiency,  all  are  affected, 
and  reaction  aggravates  the  trouble.  The  one  practical  answer  to  this  nerve 
hunger  is  food,  a  specific  food  that  will  give  to  the  nerves  the  nourishment 
they  have  failed  to  gather  from  the  daily  food  of  the  body. 

Sanatogen’s  scientifically  combined  elements  of  nerve  strength,  purest 
albumen  and  glycero-phosphate  of  sodium,  go  straight  to  the  points  of  weak¬ 
ness.  They  restore  the  losses  and  in  that  way  rebuild  and  revitalize  the 
system.  They  cheer  and  invigorate  by  the  logical  natural  means  of  meeting 
the  demand.  If  you  will  try  Sanatogen  you  will  find  that  this  multitude  of 
physicians  and  the  wide  groups  of  famous  men  and  women  who  have  written 
of  it  so  enthusiastically  have  but  spoken  for  a  universal  need  of  the  human 
system. 

This  Remarkable  Book  FREE 

We  ask  you  earnestly  to  set  acquainted  with  Sanatogen.  Investigate  our  claims 
first  if  you  like,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it,  and  in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  book,  “Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow, ” 
written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style,  beautifully  illustrated  and  contain¬ 
ing  facts  and  information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also  contains  evidence 
■of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 


Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — if  not  ob¬ 
tainable  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  ULlTflk 


Copyright,  1911,  by 
The  Batter  Chemical  Co. 


Prof.  C.  A.  Ewald 

of  Berlin  University, 
Do  tor  honoris  causa 
University  of  Maryland, 
states  in  his  contribution 
on  “Typhus  Abdomin- 
alis’’ : 

*  ‘  I  can  say  that  I  have 
used  Sanatogen  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  (that  is,  in 
those  disturbances  of  meta¬ 
bolism  which  were  mainly 
of  a  nervous  or  neurasthenic 
origin),  and  have  obtained 
excellent  results.’’ 


Hall  Caioe 

The  dramatist,  writes : 

“My  experience  of  San¬ 
atogen  has  been  that  as  a 
tonic  nerve  food  it  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion 
benefited  me." 

“The  Lancet”  says: 

“There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  San¬ 
atogen  as  a  restoiative  and 
food,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  cases  of  general 
debility.” 

The  Right  Rev.,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  Eng. 

writes : 

“I  have  found  Sanatogen 
most  beneficial  as  well  as 
1  leasant.” 

Late  King  Edward’s 

Physician 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott,  Marien- 

bad,  writes : 

“I  have  been  using  San¬ 
atogen  for  a  number  of  years 
in  my  practice  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  These  results 
have  been  notably  good  in 
the  case  of  elderly  people 
when  it  was  desirable  to 
build  up  the  strength,  to 
stimulate  the  bodily  func¬ 
tions,  and  to  improve  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.” 


P.  W.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

142  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 

Rare  Antique  Tapestries  from 
Important  Collections,  Antique 
Furniture,  Embroideries,  Tex¬ 
tiles,  Laces  and  Other  Objects 
of  Art.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


T'NOOK  REVIEWS 

“Little  Books  About  Old  Furni¬ 
ture.”  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New 
York.)  $i.oo  net  per  volume. 

There  is  no  want  of  alacrity  in  speaking 
in  general  conversation  of  “Period  Furni¬ 
ture,”  but  in  far  too  many  instances  the 
knowledge  of  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
“Period  Furniture”  is  absent.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  quite  obviously,  that 
such  furniture  pertains  to  some  or  any 
“period,”  either  of  general  history  or  of 
the  history  of  art  and  architecture,  but  it 
is  felt,  perhaps  rather  naturally,  that  only 
a  specialist  or  a  collector  could  really  iden¬ 
tify  a  piece  at  sight. 


a  sixteenth-century  desk  on  a  stand 

OF  LATER  DATE 

This  popular  hesitancy  in  the  matter  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  more  or  less 
technical  and  special  nature  of  most  books 
dealing  with  these  subjects,  and  those  who 
would  readily  form  a  slight  but  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  cer¬ 
tain  “  periods”  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  of 
“Little  Books  About  Old  Furniture.” 
The  periods  dealt  with  in  these  two  hand¬ 
books  are  “Tudor  to  Stuart”  (Vol.  I),  by 
J.  P.  Blake  and  A.  E.  Reveirs-Hopkins, 
and  “The  Period  of  Queen  Anne”  (Vol. 
II),  by  the  same. 

The  authors  rather  modestly  disclaim 
any  intention  to  interest  connoisseurs  or 
advanced  collectors,  their  object  being 
rather  to  offer  certain  suggestions  and  in¬ 
formation  to  any  “to  whom  old  pieces  of 
furniture  are  more  interesting  than  new.” 
To  the  average  buyer  of  small  pieces  the 
following  advice  is  given:  “A  collector’s 
object  should  always  be  to  accjuire  an¬ 
tiques,  not  dilapidations.  A  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  is  not  good  because  it  is  old.  It  may 
be  interesting  for  this  reason,  but  the  first 
quality  which  should  be  asked  from  any 
article  is  utility.” 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  period 
from  early  times  to  the  reign  of  James  II, 
during  which  oak  was  the  wood  generally 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Tapestry 


Feast  of  Bacchus 


me  Gobelin 


The  panel  reproduced  above  is  an  example 
taken  from  the  large  collection  of  15th,  16th,  17th 
and  18th  Century  Tapestries  on  view  at  our  Fifth 
Avenue  Galleries. 


We  have  a  particularly  fine  selection  of  16th 
and  17th  Century  Borders. 

We  are  always  glad  to  submit  sketches  and 
designs  for  Modern  Tapestry,  and  are  prepared 
to  execute  special  panels  of  any  size  and  quality  at 
our  Williamsbridge  Works. 


Wm.  Baumgarten  &  Co 

325  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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TRADE 


MARK 


HEWS  $  GLASSWARE 

is  guaranteed  when  used  under  like 
conditions  to  last  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  glassware. 


HEISEY 


’s^ 


GLASSWARE 


allows  you  a  choice  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  in  boudoir  sets,  punch 
sets,  candelabra  and  vases,  as  well 
as  table  glass  for  everyday  use. 


Despite  its  attractiveness, 

HEISEY’S  (H>  GLASSWARE 


is  the  lowest  priced  glassware  made, 
quality  and  durability  considered. 

Each  piece  A  is  wrapped  sep¬ 
arately  in  tissue  (H)  paper  bearing 
the  trade-mark  V  and  guarantee. 

Write  for  our  book  showing  some 
choice  designs. 

A.  H.  HEISEY  &  CO. 

Dept.  64  Newark,  Ohio 


We  have  successfully  lighted  the  majority 
of  Art  Galleries,  both  private  and  public. 
Why  take  chances  with  other  systems? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 

I.’P.  FRINK,  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York 


ORIENTAL  RUG  MASTERPIECES 

are  not  the  doctored  trash  so  universally  sold.  Of  1,000  Oriental  Rugs  sold 
in  the  American  retail  markets,  999  are  defective,  raw,  or  doctored  for  the 
American  trade.  They  are  worthless:  money  thus  paid  is  lost  forever — where¬ 
as,  choice  Oriental  Rugs  enhance  10  per  cent,  annually.  Wise  collectors  know 
this — my  booklet  shows  their  sentiments. 

My  rugs  are  not  chea-p  rugs;  they  equal  the  book-plates,  but  my  prices  are 
the  lowest  and  are  right. 

I  offer  widest  selection,  prepaid  to  your  door,  without  obligation 
to  you.  Write  today  for  list.  Ask  for  booklets. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.S.A.,  Retired,  120  Cayuga  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


used  for  the  making  of  furniture,  and  takes 
up  the  fascinating  subjects:  “Coffers  or 
Chests,”  “Joint-stools,”  “Bible  Boxes” 
and  “Settles,”  “Chairs,”  “Tables,”  “Cup¬ 
boards,”  “Dressers  and  Chests  of 
Drawers”  and  “Bedsteads  and  Cradles.” 
The  concluding  chapter,  on  some  general 
characteristics  of  carving,  is  of  great  help 
in  gaining  a  definite  understanding  of  old 
oak  furniture  in  general.  Before  going  in¬ 
to  their  subject,  the  authors  give  a  chapter 
“On  Making  a  Collection,”  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  hints  of  purely  local  ap¬ 
plication,  must  necessarily  be  of  greater 
use  to  one  buying  in  England,  although 
many  of  the  general  suggestions  are  uni¬ 
versally  admirable  and  valuable. 

The  illustrations  are  adequate  for  a  book 
of  such  modest  scope,  and  have  evidently 
been  carefully  chosen  as  representative 
examples. 


A  LACQUERED  CHINA  CABINET  OF  THE 
“QUEF.N  ANNE  PERIOD” 


The  second  volume  of  the  series  deals 
with  a  period  concerning  which  there  are 
more  vague  ideas  in  popular  existence  than 
about  any  of  the  other  “periods.”  The 
term  “Queen  Anne”  is  purely  chronologi¬ 
cal,  since  the  sovereigns  of  England,  un¬ 
like  those  of  France,  never  acted  in  the 
roles  of  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their 
several  personalities  were  never  identified 
with  any  artistic  movements.  Thus  the 
“Period  of  Queen  Anne”  is  used  merely  as 
a  convenient  designation  of  the  art  and 
architecture  from  the  time  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  reign  of  George  I,  during 
which  time  furniture  in  particular  had 
marked  consistency  in  character  and  a  very 
even  development.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change  which  ever  took  place  in 
English  furniture  was  that  from  the  Jaco¬ 
bean  models  to  the  Dutch,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Not  only  did  the 
change  produce  a  strong  influence  in  the 
work  of  Chippendale  and  his  followers  in  a 
later  period,  but  its  effect  upon  the  design 
of  furniture  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

This  period  of  evolution,  from  William 
and  Mary  to  George  I,  covered  nearly 
forty  years.  In  these  little  handbooks  the 
authors  have  shown  the  value  of  consider- 
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347-355  MADISON  AVE'-'CbR.45™  ST, NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO  OFFICE. ORCHESTRA BVILDING  -  BOSTON  OFFICE, TREMONTBVILDING. 


THE  collection  of  Flemish  Tapestries  now 
being  exhibited  at  the  Tiffany  Stvdios  con¬ 
tains  notable  examples  of  the  best  work 
from  the  15th  to  the  18th  century. 

One  especially  interesting  tapestry  of  the  15th 
century  is  a  Gothic,  designed  in  the  form  of 
a  triptych,  finely  woven  of  silk,  wool  and  gold. 

Four  beautiful  tapestries  of  undoubted  authen¬ 
ticity  recently  imported  from  Italy  are  16th 
century  products  of  Italian  design  and  depict 
stories  and  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Theseus, 
Solomon  and  Charlemagne,  while  the  fourth 
illustrates  the  Flight  or  Passing  of  Time. 


Later  17th  and  18th  century  work  is  shown  in 
three  large  tapestries  of  the  Verdure  type,  in  which 
green  tones  j  ire  vail  and  from  the  general  design 
of  which  modern  tapestry  paper  and  tapestry 
cloth  draw  their  themes. 


Those  interested  in  Flemish  work  will  find  in  these 
specimens  most  interesting  examples  and  a  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the  studios. 


A  set  of  five  Enghien  Tapestries  showing  chil¬ 
dren  at  play  are  of  the  17th  century  origin. 
Two  of  these  bear  the  Enghien  mark,  together 
with  the  initials  of  the  maker,  probably  Jean 
de  la  Coursteurie. 
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For  the  City  or 
Country  House 


Information  concerning  decoration  and  furnishing, 
as  well  as  building,  architectural  plans  and  material, 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on 
request.  Address  HOME  MAKERS  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  The  International  Studio,  114  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


Flints  Fine  Furniture 

EXHIBIT  OF 

SPRING  and  SUMMER  STYLES 


We  invite  inspection  of  our  New  Spring  Patterns 
in  Furniture  for  Country  Homes,  and  particularly 
emphasize  the  guarantee  in  the  Flint  Trademark. 

In  the  worldwide  competition  for  excellence,  the 
Flint  Trademark  stands  for  the  highest  furniture  ideals, 
“  Flint  Quality”  is  recognized  as  “  the  best,”  and  Flint 
Prices  are  proved  to  be  uniformly  low. 

REDUCTIONS 


During  January  of  from  1  0% 
to  50%  on  many  odd  pieces 
and  discontinued  patterns. 

(Booklet  illustrating  Sp.ing  and  Summer 
Styles  mailed  on  request) 

Geo.  C.  Flint  Co. 

43.47  West  2.3-  St 
West  24 Lh  St. 
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Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 


A  series  of  500  subjects.  1 ,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  5%  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80  cents 

per  hundred.  Send  2-cenl  stamp  for  catalogue 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 


Contest  Open  to  Sculptor  Artists 

The  Government  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  opened  a 
universal  contest  to  sculptor  artists  who  wish  to  participate,  for 
the  erection  of  an  equestrian  monument  to  General  Artigas  in  the 
City  of  Montevideo.  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  for  this  purpose.  For  further  particulars  it  is  advisable 
to  confer  immediately  with  the  Uruguayan  Consul  General  at  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  where  artists  can  secure  a  complete 
book  containing  specifications  of  the  contest,  and  the  biography  of 
this  illustrious  personage  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Uruguay. 

The  successful  •participant  will  have  absolute  control  of  its  construction. 

The  second  and  third  meritorious  designs  will  receive  generous  money  prizes 


ing  the  changes  in  furniture  design  co- 
relatively  with  contemporary  architectural 
movements.  There  is  a  certain  nice  clarity 
in  the  style  in  which  these  writers  have 
elected  to  discuss  their  subject.  They  are 
not  sparing  of  dates  or  of  historical  al¬ 
lusions  where  such  may  more  clearly  bring 
out  the  character  of  the  furniture,  or  the 
reason  why  certain  types  were  abandoned 
or  certain  others  came  into  use  and  popu¬ 
larity. 

Thus,  after  the  first  chapter,  deal¬ 
ing  with  “The  Queen  Anne  Period”  in 
general,  is  presented  an  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  historical  sketch  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  perhaps  the  greatest  architect 
England  has  ever  had,  and  of  Grinling 
Gibbon,  the  famous  wood  carver.  While 
there  are  many  who  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliarwith  the  work  of  thisartist-craftsman 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  comparatively 
few  are  well  informed  in  the  details  of 
his  career  or  in  the  exact  nature  of  the 
place  which  he  occupied  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  architecture  and  furniture  at  the 
time. 

The  chapter  on  “A  Queen  Anne  Bed¬ 
room”  is  written  in  a  vein  so  interesting 
that  the  idea  of  “study”  is  forgotten  in 
the  running  fire  of  historic  allusions  and 
well-stated  facts.  Successive  discussions 
follow  which  take  up  chairs,  tables,  “tall¬ 
boys,”  secretaries,  bureaux  and  all  the 
varied  furniture  of  the  period,  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  pieces  of  preceding  periods, 
were  a  prophecy  of  the  complexity  of  the 
machinery  of  present-day  existence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  will 
follow  their  first  two  of  these  “Little 
Books  About  Old  Furniture”  with  others 
on  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Adam 
furniture,  for  the  average  man  of  today, 
excepting  the  student,  needs  a  direct  and 
brief  exposition  of  a  subject  so  clearly  and 
self-sufficiently  arranged  that  the  few 
hours  which  he  is  able  to  devote  to  study 
will  not  be  wasted. 

“Spanish  Sketches,”  written  and 
painted  by  Edward  Penfield.  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.)  $2.50  net. 

Those  who  may  have  chanced  to  over¬ 
look  “Holland  Sketches,”  a  companion 
volume  to  this  book,  which  appeared  four 
years  ago,  will  have  all  the  pleasure  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  artist-litterateur,  and  one  of 
happy  attainment  in  his  dual  role. 

Mr.  Penfield  is  known  to  most  of  us 
either  as  the  first  poster  designer  of  Amer¬ 
ica  or  as  the  most  tireless  champion  of 
higher  artistic  ideals  in  “Commercial 
Art,”  and  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
him  in  these  fields  he  is  now  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  anew  as  a  writer  of  entertaining 
whimsicality  and  a  water  colorist  of  far 
from  mean  ability. 

That  his  work  in  the  “  Holland  Sketches” 
was  not  hailed  as  a  distinct  departure 
from  his  previous  work  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  reason  that  he  ad¬ 
hered  rather  closely  to  his  familiar 
“poster”  style  in  his  portrayal  of  the  cats, 
windmills,  houses,  costumes  and  canal 
boats  of  the  land  of  quaintness  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  book.  And  that 
he  may  not  formally  have  accosted  public 
attention  as  a  writer  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  he  presented  his  simple  narrative 
without  the  editorial  fanfare  usually  ac¬ 
corded  to  less  deserving  litterateurs.  His 
attitude  in  the  matter,  indeed,  he  voiced 
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A  GREAT  AWARD 
TO  A  GREAT  PIANO 

Its  Meaning  for  the  World  of  Music 

The  Grand  Prix  award  at  Paris  in  1900  wrested 
classic  honors  from  the  old  world  and  caused  a 
new  ranking  of  pianos  in  America. 

The  French  Exposition  excelled  notably  in  arts  and  industries 
Grand  Prix  was  the  most  coveted  honor  that  ever  attracted  piano- 
makers.  Exhibits  included  the  leading  makes  of  the  world. 

On  the  jury  were  twenty  eminent  musical  experts,  internationally 
chosen.  Decision  was  unanimous,  disinterested ,  occupied  solely  with  merit. 
of  ever-vita!  interest  to  Americans  that  this  greatest  of  Grands  Prix  (and  sixteen 
additional  awards)  went  to 


mt 


Btano 


This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  Grand  Prix  has  ever  been  conferred  on  an 
American  piano.  The  award  not  only  made  the  Baldwin  the  talk  of  musical  Eu¬ 
rope;  it  flashed  a  message  of  direct  importance  to  every  pianist  and  piano-lover 
in  America. 

The  Grand  Prix  signifies  that  the  piano  receiving  it,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  undis- 
putable  authority,  artistically  foremost  among  the  great  pianos  of  the  world.  That 
henceforth  it  is  hors  de  concours — ‘‘beyond  competition.”  The  Baldwin  Piano  created 
at  Paris  a  new  standard  in  piano-construction  and  piano-tone.  It  stands  today  an 
instrument  of  exquisite  and  complete  distinction. 

International  prestige  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  Baldwin  Piano  would 
attract  you. 

“THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN”  and  full  information  on  request 


9br  ilfam  (fampaiti 


New  York 
8  E.  34th  Street 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn’a  St. 


CINCINNATI 
142  West  Fourth  Street 

Chicago  St.  Louis 

323  So.  Wabash  Ave.  1111  Olive  Street 
Denver 

1626  California  St. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 
Louisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 
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Lasting  Power  of  Good  Paint 

TheOld  Masters  knewpaint  — “MonaLisa”and 
the  masterpieces  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rembrandt 

areabout  as  fresh  and  as  vivid  todayas  they  were  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Of  course  these  paintings  were  not  exposed  to  the  color-killing  rays  of  the  sun — the  blighting 
effect  of  rain — the  extremes  of  temperature — or  the  acid-like  fumes  of  the  air. 

There  is  a  paint,  however,  that  is  designed  to  withstand  elemental  agents  of  paint  destruction — - 

FOR  INTERIOR  WALLS 

Mellotone  is  the  most  beautiful  of  interior  flat  wall 
finishes.  It  is  washable,  hygienic  and  durable.  The 
colors  are  “Soft  as  the  Rainbow  Tints” — to  harmon- 
i  ze  with  any  decorati  vescheme.  Send  for  color  cards. 
Lowe  Brothers  Concrete  and  Cement  Coating  for 
exteriors  is  water  and  alkali  proof — dries  with  dull 
finish,  extremely  durable,  standard  colors. 

Elastic  Cement  Floor  Finish  dries  hard,  works 
easily,  covers  thoroughly,  prevents  dust  and  wears 
well. 

BUY  FROM  THF  HIGH  STANDARD 
DEALER  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 

If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is  we’ll  introduce  you 
Justdrop  us  a  card.  It  will  pay  you  to  getacquainted 
with  him.  You’ll  find  him  reliable  and  his  prices 
reasotiable. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKS 

"VVe  will  also  send  you- our  beautiful  books  of  valu¬ 
able  paint  information  Homes  Attractive"  (free) , 
"Mellotone"  (free),  and  “ Good  Homes"  (25  cents 
in  scamps). 


The  materials  in  this  paint  are  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  possible  character. 

High  Standard  Paint  after  application  is  a  tough, 
leathery  skin — impervious  to  weather  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects — unaffected  by  the  sun.  Its  colors 
remain  fresh  and  bright — it  preserves  your  home. 


THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO. 

472  EAST  THIRD  STREET 
DAYTON,  O. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Can. 


New  Bodley  Head  Novels 

HENRIE  T 

By  E.  CROSBY  HEATH.  “Fit  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  The  Golden  Age,  — 
New  York  Evening  Sun.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


By  MURIEL  HINE,  author  of  “Half  in  Earnest.”  A  society  novel  with  a  convincing  society 
atmosphere  dealing  with  the  awakening  of  a  pure  young  girl  to  the  realities  of  life  and  what  they 
mean.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.  New  York 


(in  a  shockingly  misleading  way)  when  he 
said  that  he  wrote  the  text  of  “Holland 
Sketches’’  as  “an  excuse  to  publish  the 
illustrations,”  and  he  suffered  further 
from  the  lack  of  applause  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  attends  the  versatile  achieve¬ 
ments  of  an  “Admirable  Crichton.” 

In  “Spanish  Sketches”  he  pursued  the 
same  naive  and  unaffected  style  in  writing, 
but  in  the  illustrations  he  abandoned  the 
black  “poster”  outline  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  his  former  work,  and  was  forced 
by  the  complexity  of  color  and  of  national 
atmosphere  with  which  he  was  confronted 
to  work  in  soft  colors,  with  no  distinct 
outlines  and  with  a  much  more  elaborate 
palette  than  ever  before. 

The  result  has  been  a  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful  book,  from  a  twofold  point  of 
view.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
narrating  the  events  of  a  trip  on  donkey 
back  “between  towns”  in  Spain  with  a 
Spanish  guide,  another  deals  with  sundry 
journeyings  by  coach  and  train  (whereof 
the  engine  bore  a  date  of  1869),  and  with 
his  stay  in  a  wonderful  old  Spanish  garden 
where  he  and  a  companion  painted.  Even 
the  bull  fight,  touched  with  a  soft  brush 
and  whimsical  pen,  loses  its  possible  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sinister  and  adds  the  last  note 
of  national  color  to  “Spanish  Sketches.” 

“The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whist¬ 
ler.”  By  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  New  popu¬ 
lar  edition,  Whistler  binding,  $3.50  net. 

When  the  last  generation  of  painters 
shall  “have  gone  where  none  but  the 
Master  shall  praise  them,”  and  when  their 
annals  shall  come  to  be  written,  perhaps  no 
more  picturesque  figure  than  that  of 
James  A.  McNeill  Whistler  will  ever  be 
found. 

Exactly  what  justification  a  man’s  art 
may  put  forward  for  extreme  and  some¬ 
times  unpleasant  eccentricity  is  a  question 
which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  unsettled  for¬ 
ever,  even  by  the  evidence  in  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  intimate  biography  of  one 
of  the  most  eccentric  of  modern  painters. 
Whimsical,  affectionate,  satirical,  bitter, 
engaging  and  repellent,  Whistler  had  his 
share  of  friends  and  enemies  about  as 
evenly  proportioned  as  most  successful 
men,  and  by  showing,  apparently  at 
random,  the  various  sides  of  his  nature  to 
his  friends,  he  maintained  a  sort  of 
kaleidoscopic  relation  with  most  of  them 
which  ran  the  range  between  warm  friend¬ 
ship  and  open  hostility. 

Like  many  great  men  he  was  as  much 
misunderstood  by  his  admirers  as  by  his 
severest  critics,  which  had  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  effect  of  tinging  with  contempt  his 
estimate  of  many  excellent  people. 

It  is  doubtful  if  another  biography  of 
this  singular  character  could  be  prepared 
which  would  be  better  arranged  or  could, 
with  the  presentation  of  so  many  intimate 
incidents  and  anecdotes,  leave  the  most 
important  thing — the  actual  estimate  of 
the  man — to  the  reader.  That  the  present 
popular  edition  of  this  biography  is  now 
presented  by  the  publishers  of  the  former 
de  luxe  edition  should  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  their  knowledge  a  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  friendships, 
vicissitudes  and  ambitions  of  James  A. 
McNeill  Whistler.  The  volume  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  96  plates  reproduced  after  Whist¬ 
ler’s  famous  paintings. 
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“Sanford’s  Manual  of  Color.”  By 
John  Ithiel  Sanford.  (Hugh  Kelly  &  Co., 
New  York.)  75  cents,  85  cents  post¬ 
paid. 

This  book  is  written  so  clearly  that  any 
one  can  comprehend  the  subject.  It  treats 
of  color  as  applied  to  dress,  home  decora¬ 
tion,  etc.,  the  entire  work  being  made  plain 
by  the  Hexagon  Color  Guide.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  handled  and  show  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  work: 
The  importance  of  color  education, 
analysis  of  color,  secondary  colors,  the 
primary  colors,  tertiary  colors,  white  and 
black,  intermediate  colors,  complete  chart 
of  prismatic  or  rainbow  colors,  harmony 
of  color,  complementary  colors,  brighten¬ 
ing  color  by  the  use  of  the  complement, 
subduing  color  by  the  use  of  the  comple¬ 
ment,  producing  correct  shadow  effects  in 
painting,  limited  range  of  complementary 
colors,  application  of  rules  of  art  to  har¬ 
mony  of  color,  harmony  of  the  primaries 
with  white  and  black,  examples  in  color 
harmony. 

COMPETITION  FOR  DESIGN  OF 
A  CHILDREN’S  ROOM— OPEN 
TO  EVERY  ONE 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for 
Children  is  a  charity  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  This  splendid 
charity  will  care  for  the  teeth  of  deserv¬ 
ing  children  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Its  aim  is  not  only  hygienic,  but  also 
eugenic,  since  the  children  of  the  poor  will 
be  given  equal  opportunity  for  normal  and 
beautiful  tooth  and  facial  development 
with  their  more  favored  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  building  which  will  house  the  char¬ 
ity  is  of  high  architectural  beauty,  con¬ 
structed  of  white  marble,  and  will  be 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  park  and  play¬ 
ground  for  the  children,  who  will  enter  by  a 
side  door  from  the  park  and  pass  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  waiting  room  on  the  lower  or  basement 
floor.  The  present  competition  deals  with 
the  decoration  in  tiling  of  the  walls  and  a 
central  aquarium  of  the  children’s  waiting 
room. 

The  waiting  room  will  be  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ster¬ 
ilized  daily.  The  ceiling  will  be  arched,  of 
Guastavino  glazed  tiles,  in  a  single  tone. 
The  floor  will  be  of  magnesium  or  other  im¬ 
pervious  surface  material,  also  in  a  single 
tone.  Although  the  room  is  a  basement 
room  it  is  well  lighted  by  five  full  windows. 
The  room  occupies  the  lower  floor  of  a  wing 
of  the  building  and  the  light  is  unob¬ 
structed. 

The  room  will  be  the  Children’s  Room, 
with  all  the  freedom  that  the  term  sug¬ 
gests.  The  only  rules  for  conduct  to  be 
posted  will  deal  with  simple  hygienic  re¬ 
quirements.  In  this  room  will  be  col¬ 
lected  deserving  children  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties,  many  of  them  coming  from  homes 
where  the  surroundings  are  at  least  not  up¬ 
lifting.  It  is  expected  that  the  decorative 
features  will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  hold 
the  children’s  attention,  to  stimulate  their 
imagination  and  to  be  of  value  education¬ 
ally.  The  keynote  of  the  designs  should 
be  cheerfulness.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wall 
decoration  will  be  as  effective  in  its  way  as 
Abbey’s  Grail  pictures  or  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage  of  Sewall  are  in  theirs.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  subjects  deal  with  fairy 
tales  or  well-known  children’s  stories. 
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THE  beauty  and  artistic  quality  of 
Sargent  designs  are  apparent ;  they 
are  on  the  surface,  to  be  seen  by  everyone. 
Beneath  them  are  qualities  of  material  and 
workmanship  that  are  appreciated  by  expe- 
nenced  architects  and  expert  workmen. 

Carpenters  and  locksmiths  recognize  the 
inner  worth  of  Sargent  Locks.  They  see 
in  the  solid  construction  the  security  for  which 
these  locks  are  famed ;  they  find  every  part 
accurately  fitted  in  its  place. 

Sargent  Hardware  and  Locks'  are  smooth¬ 
working,  efficient;  they  work  with  ease,  quiet 
and  sureness  through  long  years  of  service. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs — mailed  free 

illustrates  many  patterns  suitable  for  public  buildings,  residences,  etc.  Write 
for  this  book  and  confer  with  your  architect  in  the  selection  of  a  design  to 
harmonize  with  your  architecture.  Ask  him  to  specify  the  use  of  Sargent 
Hardware  throughout  the  building. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  163  Leonard  St.,  New  York 
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MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THREAD 

AN  D 

THRUM 

RUGS 


THREAD  «re  made  seam¬ 
less,  of  pure  wool 
or  camel’s  hair, 
inanywidthupto 


and 

THRUM 

RUGS 


16  FEET 


M  You  choose 
the  colors,  we’ll 
make  the  rug." 


and  in  any  length,  color  or  combin¬ 
ation  of  colors.  65  regular  shades 
— any  other  shading  made  to  match. 
Send  for  color  card  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Thread  &  Thrum  Work  Shop 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

in  one  or  more  COLORS  from  Oil  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Photographs,  etc. 

DESIGNERS  and  ILLUSTRATORS 

Established  i88q 

GATCHEL  and  MANNING 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA 


POTS  VASES 

FOUNTAINS  PEDESTALS 
BENCHES  BALUSTRADES 
EXPERTS 

Send  15  Cents  /or  Booklet 

FRANCIS 
HOWARD 

5  Wtit  28th  St.,  New  York  City  oil  jar,  $36 


BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

Miniatures,  Oil  Portraits,  Water  Colors,  Sepia 
Enlargements,  from  any  small  picture  you  may 
have  by  artists  of  recognized  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Daguerreotypes  restored,  reproduced  and 
enlarged.  We  make  no  charge  if  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

435  5th  Ave. ,  at  39th  St.  402  5th  Ave. ,  at  37th  St. 


CO  EN GRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  HAME  $1  9E 

COPPER  PLATE.  IN  CORRECT  SCRIPT  I  .fcll 
THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  00  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS  OR  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 

STATIONERS  HOSKINS  PHILA. 

034  CHE8TNUT  STREET 


Clarbnce-H-White 

POKTRAIT6  *  BY-  PHOTOGRAPHY 

ilTTl  NC5  -  BY  •  APPO I NTM  E  NT- AT -THE-  HOME*  OK*5TU  DIO 
iTUD10*5*WE5T*3l— ••fJkEE  T^—^N  EW*Y  O  kKrCITt 
—  TELE.  PHONE  •  674 -MAPI  SON  - 

_ 

MISSES 

WHITTREDGE& BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 
Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
We  specialize  in  the  construction  of  reinforced 

CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Comfortable,  artistic,  sanitary,  germ  proof  and 
permanent — houses  that  are  homes 
Water  supply,  roads,  house  and  garage  covered 
by  a  single  contract,  if  desired 
Cost  Guaranteed  Send  for  Illustrated  ^Booklet 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES,  Engineer  and  Builder 
17  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


CORTINA-PHONE 


German — French — English — Italian — Spanish 


Cortina 

Academy  of  Languages 


607  Cortina 


Building 
44  W.  34th  St. 


The  Original 


Phonographic 


Method 


or  any  other  language  learned 
quickly  and  easily  by  the  Cortina- 
Phone  Method  at  home.  Write  for 
free  booklet  today ;  easy 
payment  plan. 


The  conditions  of  the  competition  are: 

1.  First,  second  and  third  prizes  of  $250, 
$150  and  $100  respectively  will  be  given 
the  successful  competitors. 

2.  Designs  in  color  for  the  wall  surfaces 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  full-size  colored  drawing  of  a  frag¬ 
ment,  including  one  figure,  together  with 
color  suggestion  for  the  treatment  in  tile  of 
the  base  of  the  central  aquarium,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  before  March  1,  1912. 

3.  Competitors  must  keep  in  mind  the 
limitations  in  color  and  detail  which  flat 
tile  work  demands.  Broad  color  effects 
rather  than  fine  detail  should  be  sought. 
Tile  units  may  be  of  any  and  varied  shapes, 
but  the  limit  of  area  of  any  tile  must  be  less 
than  144  inches. 

4.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  available 
wall  space  should  be  given  up  to  pictorial 
panels  or  other  effects,  the  rest  of  the  wall 
space  to  be  covered  by  plain-colored  tiles. 

5.  Competitors  should  furnish  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  color  tone  of  floor  and  ceiling. 

6.  The  designs  and  suggestions  of  the 
successful  competitors  become  the  property 
of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  to  be  used  as  the  trustees  see  fit. 

7.  The  trustees  of  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Infirmary  for  Children  reserve  the  right  to 
require  that  the  successful  competitor  fur¬ 
nish  detailed  full-size  drawings  (color  to  be 
suggested)  of  the  designs  submitted  by  him 
within  six  weeks  of  the  termination  of  the 
competition,  for  $500  additional. 

8.  The  trustees  of  the  Forsyth  Dental 
Infirmary  for  Children  reserve  the  right  to 
purchase  unsuccessful  designs  or  the  indi¬ 
vidual  panels  of  designs  which  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  winning  prizes,  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  judges  in  the  contest  as 
a  reasonable  compensation. 

9.  The  competition  is  open  to  every  one. 

10.  Each  drawing  is  to  be  signed  by  a 
nom  de  plume,  or  device,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  same  is  to  be  a  sealed  envelope  with  the 
nom  de  plume  on  the  exteriorand  name  and 
address  of  the  contestant  inside. 

1 1 .  The  drawing  is  to  be  delivered  flat  or 
rolled  (packaged  so  as  to  prevent  creasing 
or  crushing)  at  the  office  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
charges  prepaid,  on  or  before  March  1, 1912. 

12.  Drawings  submitted  in  this  competi¬ 
tion  must  be  at  the  owner’s  risk  from  the 
time  they  are  sent  until  returned,  although 
reasonable  care  will  be  exercised  in  their 
handling  and  keeping. 

Blue  prints  of  the  room  on  the  scale  of 
one  inch  to  the  foot  will  be  supplied  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  trustees  of  the  Forsyth 
Dental  Infirmary  for  Children,  149  Tre¬ 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  whom  all 
inquiries  should  be  addressed. 

Thedesignswill  be  judged  by  Mrs.  Phillip 
Hale,  Vesper  L.  George,  C.  Howard  Walker. 

At  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  month  of  January,  Miss 
Cornelia  B.  Sage  exhibited  simultaneously 
the  collections  of  the  work  of  Charles 
Conder  and  Aubrey  Beardsley,  which 
Martin  Birnbaum  brought  together  and 
had  previously  shown  at  the  galleries  of 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  Several 
important  pictures  by  both  artists  which 
were  not  included  in  the  New  York  exhibi¬ 
tion  have  been  added.  At  the  same  time 
more  than  twenty  of  the  best  works  of  Paul 
Dougherty  were  shown  by  Miss  Sage. 


NAPOLEON 
and  KING  MURAT 

By  ALBERT  ESPITALIER.  Translated 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  With  a  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  sixteen  illustrations.  Deco¬ 
rated  cloth,  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20c. 


MADAM  E 
DeBRINVSLLIERS 

AND  HER  TIMES,  1630  -  1676.  By 
1 1 UGI I  STOKES.  With  a  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  sixteen  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 


CASUALS  IN  THE 
CAUCASUS 

By  AGNES  HERBERT.  With  twenty- 
two  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00. 


SOPHIE  DAWES 

QUEEN  OF  CHANTILLY.  By  VIO- 
LETTE  MONTAGU.  Photogravure  front¬ 
ispiece,  sixteen  illustrations  and  three  plans. 
Cloth,  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 


UNDISCOVERED 

RUSSIA 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM.  With  twenty 
full-page  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 


The  MAGIC  of  SPAIN 

By  A.  F.  G.  BELL.  Glimpses  of  rural 
Spain.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12c. 


STALKS  IN  THE 

HIMALAYAS 

By  E.  P.  STEBBINGS,  F.R.G.S.  With 
upward  of  100  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 
net.  Postage,  20  cents. 


THE  BALLAD  Of 
THE  WHITE  HORSE 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.  The  story  of 
King  Alfred  in  verse.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 


TheVICISSITUDES 

©FA-LADY-IN-WAITING 

By  EUGENE  WELVERT.  Translated  by 
Lilian  O’Neill.  With  a  photogravure  front¬ 
ispiece  and  sixteen  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 


An  IRISH  BEAUTY 
of  ie  REGENCY 

By  MRS.  WARRENNE  BLAKE.  With 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  full- 
page  illustrations.  Handsome  cloth,  with 
gilt,  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents. 
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Simple  in 
construction  and 
design, 
artistic  in 
effect 


]IX 


MADE  BY  LEAVENS 

CflLEAVENS  FURNITURE  appeals  to  all  per¬ 
sons  of  limited  or  unlimited  means  who  appreciate 
good  taste  displayed  in  their  surroundings. 

€JWhen  buying  of  us  you  have  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  stock  to  select  from.  In  an  ordinary  store 
stock  of  furniture,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
“buyer”  is  exercised  first ,  and  you  see  only  such 
pieces  as  were  selected  by  him.  With  us,  you 
have  not  only  the  whole  output  of  a  factory  to 
select  from,  but  in  addition  you  have  the  choice  of 
a  large  variety  of  finishes. 

CJThe  idea  of  allowing  the  purchaser  to  select  a 
special  finish  to  conform  to  the  individual  taste  is 
original  with  us  and  has  resulted  in  many  satisfied 
customers.  We  also  furnish  unfinished. 

€JSend  for  complete  set  No.  7  of  over  200 
illustrations,  including  color  chart  of  Leavens 
Standard  finishes. 

WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

32  CANAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


For  the  homes 
of  the 

discriminating, 
at  a 

moderate  cost 
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SPECIAL  MIDWINTER  NUMBER  OF  THE  STUDIO,  1912 

PEN,  PENCIL  AND  CHALK 

A  SERIES  OF  DRAWINGS  BY  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  ARTISTS 


IT  IS  impossible  to  give  in  a  small  space  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  great  variety  of  subject  and  method  of  production  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  volume.  The  originals  are  executed  in  pen, 
lead  pencil,  charcoal,  and  black  and  colored  chalks,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  each  of  the  1.50  works  illustrated  have  not  before 
been  published.  In  many  cases  the  drawings  have  been  made 
especially  for  this  volume,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  repre¬ 
sentative  examples  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  leading  contem¬ 
porary  illustrators  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Austria  and  Sweden.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  every  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  the  latest  methods  of  engraving  and 
printing,  and,  to  lend  variety,  several  of  the  chalk  drawings  in 
which  color  has  been  employed  are  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Es¬ 
says  by  leading  art  writers  of  the  various  countries  represented 
accompany  the  illustrations.  This  splendid  volume  will  be  ready 
in  January  and  orders  should  be  placed  at  once,  as  it  will  not  be 
reprinted  and  the  edition  will  be  limited. 

Paper,  $2.50  net.  Postage,  25c.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage,  35c. 
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INEXPENSIVE  HOMES  of 
INDIVIDUALITY 

WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS 

A  New  Book  of  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a  book 
Photographs  of  containing  plans  and  photographs 

Distinctive  Homes  of  houf s  of  thf  ?reatest  archj- 
tectural  merit,  designed  by  lead¬ 
ing  architects?  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  detail  the  interiors,  exteriors 
and  garden  settings  of  some  of  the  best  moderate 
priced  houses  the  country  over?  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  have  a  book  full  of  just  such  suggestions  as 
the  prospective  builder  would  appreciate,  with  an 
introduction  on  the  choice  of  a  style  for  the  country 
or  suburban  home  by  Frank  Miles  Day,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects? 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  this  book  of  over  125 
illustrations  of  houses  that  have  actually  been  built, 
giving  costs,  interior  details  and  construction  ?  In¬ 
expensive  Homes  of  Individuality  is  just  such  a  book 
and  we  offer  it  to  you  FREE  to  introduce 


the  magazine  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
make  the  most  of  the  home  whether  there  is  little 
or  much  to  spend.  House  &  Garden  brings  you 
into  homes  whose  owners  have  planned  them  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  individual  taste,  it  shows 
distinctive  decorative  effects,  portrays  successful 
gardens  and  beautiful  landscape  results  and,  best  of 
all,  tells  you  just  how  to  secure  each  one  of  these 
things  and  at  what  expense,  while  a  profusion  of 
actual  photographs  aid  in  planning  the  many  de¬ 
tails  that  insure  a  home  of  individuality.  Clip  off 
the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  with  25c;  we  will 
send  you  postage  paid  the  current 
Building  Number  of  House  &  Garden 
and  also  Inexpensive  Homes  oj 
Individuality  FREE.  Do  this  McBride, 

now  while  you  think  of  it. 

/  Enclosed  find 

McBride,  nast  ^  25c  for  the  current 

67“  CO  <Pnh Ikhers  /  Building  Numberof 

~  LU.,  Huhlishers,  House  &  Garden-,  kindly 

Union  Square  include  Inexpensive  Homes 

of  Individuality  FREE. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


New 

York 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


NOW  READY 

Whistler’s  Pastels 

and  Other  Modern  Profiles 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  “Aubrey  Beardsley’s  Drawings,” 
Whistler’s  Art  Dicta ,  ”  “Whistler:  Notes  and 
Footnotes,”  “Modern  Art  at  Venice,”  etc. 


CONTENTS 

Whistler:  The  Pastels,  Chalk  Draw¬ 
ings  and  Water  Colours.  The  Art 
of  Ernest  Haskell.  Two  Exhibitions 
of  the  International  Society:  A  Set 
of  Notes  (Nicholson,  Orpen,  Forain, 
Paul  Troubetzkoy,  Conder,  Keene, 
Beardsley).  An  Etching  by  Zorn. 
Winslow  Homer:  The  Memorial  Ex¬ 
hibition.  The  Pastels  an  d  Red- 
Chalks  of  Everett  Shinn. 

250  copies  printed  at  The  Merrpmount  Press  on  hand¬ 
made  paper.  8vo.  $2.50  net.  Postage,  10  cents 


With  22  plates,  including  9  hitherto  unpublished  de¬ 
signs  by  Whistler 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  WHISTLER 
From  an  hitherto  unpublished  chalk  drawing 
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A  healthful,  wholesome  laundry 

A  floor  of  wood  or  any  other  material  that  absorbs  damp¬ 
ness  or  grease  is  not  merely  unsightly;  it  is  unwholesome. 
A  laundry,  where  your  clothes  are  washed,  should  be  clean 
beyond  suspicion.  Nothing  will  give  the  kind  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  that  can  be  constantly  recleaned  like  tile. 

Don’t  plan  your  house,  let  alone  building  it,  before  you  have  read  our  book¬ 
let,  “Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry,”  and  our  other  booklets:  “Tile  for  the 
Bathroom,”  “Tiles  for  Fireplaces,”  “Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor,”  which  we  send 
free  to  home  builders. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 
Room  18,  Reeves  Building,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


777777777, 


Ifoollanolfoouse 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fifth  Ave.  &  30th  St. 


FAMOUS  MANY  YEARS 

As  the  Center  for  the  Most  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  New  York’s  Visitors 

Comfortably  and  Luxuriously 

appointed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  fastidious  or  democratic  visitor 

Lately  remodeled  and  refurnished  at  an  enormous 
cost,  with  additional  features  which  make  the  HOL¬ 
LAND  HOUSE  an  hostelry  second  to  none. 

Rooms  Single  or  En  Suite 
Public  Dining  Room — New  Grill 
Private  Dining  Saloon  for  Ladies 
After-Dinner  Lounge — Buffet 

ALL  THAT  IS  BEST  IN  HOTEL  LIFE  AT 
CONSISTENT  RATES 

Near  Underground  and  Elevated  Railroad  Stations 
BOOKLET 
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James  McCreery  &  Co. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

For  the  Spring  and  Summer  Seasons  there  has 
been  arranged  an  unusually  interesting  collection  of 
Plain  and  Printed  Fabrics,  designed  to  harmonize 
with  Craftsman  Furniture. 


PORTRAIT  MEDALLION - SILVER  MEDAL, 

AMERICAN  PHILATELIC  SOCIETY 
BY  ADAM  PIETZ 


French  Hand-made  Willow  Furniture  is  shown  in 
a  very  extensive  variety  and  may  be  had  in  any  de¬ 
sired  color  to  harmonize  with  hangings  and  coverings. 

Bar  Harbor  Willow  Arm  Chairs  in  natural  finish. 
Complete  with  cushion . $5.00 

Craftsman  Furniture  sold  exclusively  by  James 
McCreery  &  Co. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

New  York 


ART  AND  PROGRESS 

A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


‘Published  by 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regular  Features 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 

EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 

AUTHORITATIVE 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are:  Charles  H.  Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz, 
Elisabeth  Luther  Cary,  Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery  Schuyler,  James  Barnes, 
Glenn  Brown,  Maud  Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Charles  DeKay  and  Birge  Harrison. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.50  A  YEAR 


l~^ORTRAITURE  IN  DIE  WORK 

“*■  The  medallion  idea  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Adam  Pietz,  of  Philadelphia, 
along  the  lines  of  a  hobby  in  connection 
with  his  engraving  business. 

Mr.  Pietz  has  studied  art  in  various 
places  in  this  country  and  abroad,  covering 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  His  place  of 
birth  was  Offenbaeh-on-Main,  where  he 
started  the  study  of  art  in  a  serious  man¬ 
ner.  He  next  studied  at  various  art  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Allegheny,  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  His  work  has  been  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  latter  Academy  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  at  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Club,  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  the  Boston  Society  of  Artists, 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Sketch  Club  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Pietz’s  latest  modeling  was  the  silver 
anniversary  medal  for  the  American  Phi¬ 
latelic  Society,  of  Chicago. 
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R.  KUNZ  DECORATED 


One  of  the  few  Americans  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is 
Dr.  G.  F.  Ivunz,  of  New  York  City,  who, 
sigularly  enough,  has  never  been  in  that 
country. 

The  head  of  the  Oriental  department 
of  Tiffany’s,  and  perhaps  the  world’s 
greatest  expert  on  gems,  recently  received 
through  the  Japanese  Consul’s  office  the 
decoration  that  Baron  Makino,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  and  of  Mineralogy  of 
Japan,  had,  by  the  Emperor’s  request, 
sent  to  Dr.  Kunz  “for  his  work  in  miner¬ 
alogy  and  assistance  to  the  Japanese  min¬ 
ing  industry.” 


DOROTHY — PORTRAIT  MEDALLION 
BY  ADAM  PIETZ 
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The  Welte-Mignon 
Autograph  Piano 

Is  the  Living  Soul  of  the  Artist 


It  has  the  living  touch  which  differentiates  the  Welte-Mignon 
from  every  other  piano  playing  device  in  the  world. 

So  accurately  does  theWelte  reproduce  each  note— each  delicate 
shade  of  contrast— and  the  individuality  of  the  player,  that  famous  critics 
declare  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  artist  is  not  actually  playing. 

Walter  Damrosch  says:  “The  Welte  is  without  a  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  musical  invention  of  our  age.” 

To  know  the  Welte-Mignon  Autograph  Piano  you  must  hear 
its  reproductions  of  the  actual  playing  of  such  artists  as  Ignace  J. 
Paderewski,  Josef  Hofmann,  Teresa  Carreno,  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann,  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  and  others. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  DAILY  AT  OUR  STUDIO 

THE  WELTE-MIGNON  AUTOGRAPH  PIANO  CO. 

273  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Opposite  the  Holland  House 

STEINWAY  PIANO  INCORPORATED  IN  THE  WELTE-MIGNON 
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THE  COLOR  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THIS  ROOM  ARE 

Ceiling  and  Drop — S-W  Flat-Tone  White  Walls — S-W  Flat-Tone  French  Gray  Stencil  No.  18y 

Woodwork — S-W  Enamel  White  Floor — S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint  Gray 

IF  you  intend  to  build,  remodel  or  redecorate 
your  home,  you  need  the  help  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  service.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  write 
for  the  free  Style  Portfolio  of  Home  Decoration. 


This  portfolio  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  modern  method  of 
beautifying  and  preserving  the 
walls,  floors,  ceilings  and  wood¬ 
work  of  all  the  rooms  in  your 
house,  and  in  addition  gives  many 
pleasing  color  combinations  for 
outside  painting. 


There  are  20  plates  in  color  with 
complete  specifications  for  your 
painter’s  guidance,  giving  just  the 
Sherwin-Williams  products  you 
need  to  carry  out  these  latest  ideas 
in  home  decoration  in  finishes 
that  are  durable  and  sanitary. 
Send  for  the  portfolio  today. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  your  local  dealer  for  color  cards  and  full  information 
For  the  Special  Home  Decoration  Service  write  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  649  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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LET  us  help  you  with  the  interior  of  your  home. 

Whether  it  be  of  the  most  elegant  and  sumptuous 
type,  or  of  moderate  cost,  we  are  peculiarly  equipped 
to  serve  you. 

Our  service,  in  our  most  successful  work,  begins  with 
co-operation  in  the  early  planning;  includes  the 
designing  and  supervising  of  the  plasters,  floors  and 
wood  trim,  and  the  complete  handling  of  the  surface 
decorations,  hangings,  fabrics,  rugs  and  furniture. 

We  offer  you  this  service  in  whole  or  in  part.  We 
believe  it  of  the  highest  character  available  in  this 
country. 

Especially  do  we  emphasize  TOBEY  HANDMADE 
FURNITURE,  which  we  make  to  express  our  ideals 
of  what  fine  furniture  should  be. 

The  illustration  shows  a  classic  sideboard  of  solid  St.  Jago  mahogany 
( top  of  Pavanazzo  marble'),  recently  produced  by  our  studios 
and  shops  for  one  of  this  country' s  most  beautiful  homes. 

THE  TOBEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO — Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 
NEW  YORK — Eleven  West  Thirty-Second  Street 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
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PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


The  one  musical  instrument 


Among  the  Columbia  " 

Graphophones  and  Grafonolas  between 
$17.50  and  $200,  the  four  instruments 
illustrated  on  this  page  are  representative 


^^Columbia 
unless  Ciraphophone 
“L<yric”$25 


ffejOSPatOff. 


Columbia  Grafonola 
‘"Regent  Jr."  $  1 5  0 


Columbia  Grafonolo 
"Nonpareil”  $  150 


that  combines  all  musical  in¬ 
struments  is  the  Columbia 


No  one  thing  will  give 
so  much  pleasure,  to  so 
many  people,  for  so  long 
a  time,  at  so  little  cost,  as  a  Columbia 


Intelligent  comparison  is  the  basis  of 
intelligent  buying.  We  are  asking  you 
to  do  the  one  very  thing  that  you  must 
do  if  your  buying  is  to  justify  your  own  judgment.  Make  comparisons  ! 

You  cannot  afford  to  make  such  an  important  purchase  as  that  of  a  musical  instrument 
in  the  dark.  Make  comparisons  ! 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  catalog  of  Columbia  Graphophones,  Hornless  Graphophones 
and  Grafonolas.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  musical  instrument  before  you  have 
received  that  catalog  from  your  dealer,  or  from  us  by  mail  direct.  If  you  do  not  yet  own  a 
record-playing  instrument,  now  is  the  one  best  time  to  do  it.  If  you  do  own  one,  exchange 
it  !  Any  Columbia  dealer  will  quote  you  a  liberal  allowance. 

Columbia  instruments  play  any  make  of  disc  records,  just  as  Columbia  Double-Disc 
Records  may  be  played  on  any  disc  m’achine.  We  have  a  new  184-page  catalog  of  Columbia 
Double-Disc  Records  by  a  majority  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the  world — great  names  and 
great  records.  Send  for  it.  _ 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO.,  EEN’L,  BOX  278,  TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  gSSJfcmfc. 

Headquarters  for  Canada:  McKinnon  Bldg, Toronto;  London, Earlsfleld,  8.W.;  Mexico  City,  1-A  Callede  Lopez  7 
Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners 
of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talking  Machines  in  the  World. 

Dealers  wanted.  Exclusive  selling  rights  granted  where  we  are  not  actively  represented. 


